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Big edge in shirts: luxury that’s wash & wear! 
Jersey of 100% Acrilan, styled by Manhattan 


You sure are the gay blade in these shirts. 
Couldn’t buy more rugged, colorful good looks. 
Feel the fabric. Couldn’t have it any softer. But 
here’s where some old notions get the ax. These 
luxury shirts are plain down-to-earth about prac- 
tical matters. Being jersey of 100% Acrilan 
acrylic fiber by Chemstrand, they can be washed 


over and over in the machine, at the warm 
water setting. They drip dry, need little if any 
ironing. Return to action looking their best! If 
Manhattan’s smooth styling gives you a hard 
time deciding which shirt you like best, don’t 
just stand there. Take both. // 

Sports shirts by /({/// /{//(((/(' 


ACRILAN 


BOTH IN S. M. L. XL. SB. 95 EACH SEC NINETEENTH HOLE SECTION FOR STORE NEAREST YOU. 

THF. CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. I • Plants: ACRILAN®ACRYLIC FIBER — Decamr, Ala. • CHEMSTRAND® NYLON- Pensacola, Fla. 

?ee "Sally," new TV comedy starring Joan Caulfield, Sunday nights, NBc-TV Network, sponsored by The Chemstrand Corporation. Check paper for time 
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Browning automatic-s 



The Aristocrat of Automatic Shotguns 

If years of satisfactory service under many and varied conditions will sub- 
stantiate the excellence of a product, few of any type have so remarkably 
qualified as the Browning Automatic-5. Dependable, lasting, and effective 
performance in every kind of shotgunning the world over has justly earned 
it the name . . . Aristocrat of Automatic Shotguns. 

It’s built as you expect a Browning to be built — precision machined parts— 
personalized hand-fitting, hand-finishing, hand-engraving . . . and when 
you take command of this all-round performer, you will find its many 
distinctive features as pleasing as its construction is assuring. 

12 or 16 gauge — Standard or Lightweight Models — from S127 7 ' 

5 shots os fast as you can pull the trigger adapted to 3-shot capa- 
city in seconds. 

Convenient speed loading, 5 shells in 6 seconds. No other gun will load 
5 shells as fast from shooting position through reload to shooting position. 
Straight Sighting Plane — sharp and distinct from receiver to muzzle. 
Exclusive Magazine Cutoff -Switch from one load to another in 2 seconds 
while retaining a full magazine — an unusual safety feature as well. 

Shock Absorber lor comfortable shooting of any 2 3 /* inch shell. 

See the Aristocrat ... Be your own judge. 


Write for new 28 page catalog showing all Browning guns in color, 
plus special chapters on shooting— practical information for gun enthusiasts. 
Addrcw Browning Arms Company. Department 79, St. Louis .1, Mo. 


Write 

for 

Catalog 
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More than a coat... a companion.. 



C. America's luxury gabardine. Alligator 
PLATINUM LABEL loomed from Australia's 
finest wool. Firmly woven, smooth and silky, 
it's the arislocrot ol gabardines. Water re- 
pellent, ot course. $49.75 


A. Fomous Alligotor trench coots, authenti- 
cally tailored with handsome swagger, full 
sweep and Hare. Full belt, epaulets, shoulder 
llap. Water repellent, In o wide choice ol 
line fabrics, lined and unlined. All great 
values from $19.75 


B. Exclusive Alligotor TRAVELWEIGHT, Amer- 
ica's No. I fine raincoat i Tightly woven of 
fine combed cotton. Comfortably lightweight, 
smooth and luxurious ... drapes handsomely 
...water end wind repellent. $19.75 


You'll find yourself wearing your Alligator so often, it really becomes part 
of your life . . . your companion in any and all weather. Rain, sun, cold— this is the 
coat you'll live in. The soft, natural Alligator drape gives a jaunty, dashing 
air that's becoming to any man. And note the generous cut that means freedom 
a-plenty whether you're walking or driving. You're comfortable, relaxed, sure of 
your appearance at all times. Choose now from luxurious outercoats to 
feather-light rainwear in many smart fabrics, styles and colors— all 
water repellent or waterproof. Wonderful values from $950 to $53^5 


Aiu tJCltor GOLD LABEL 

D. America’s most wanted gabardine. 
A classic favorite in rich, smooth all wool 
worsted. Just right on the shoulders, full- 
cut comfort, ideal weight. Water repel- 
lent, your coat for year 'round wear, 
correct for every occasion. $41.75 


At Better Stores Everywhere * The Alligator Company • St. Louis • New York • Chicago • Los Angeles c 1957 a c. 
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the 



coat you'll live in! 


E. Handsome patterns and colors in these soft. lu*urioi 
oil wool tweeds and Shetland styles WEATHERSTYLE 
smartly tailored, wonderfully comfortable and water ri 
peilenl lor all weather wear. $34.7 


can't afford not to! 
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HERE’S THE NEW EASY WAY 
MEN WASH THEIR HAIR 


Editou-in-Ciuef Henry R. Luce 

President Roy K. Larsen 
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Yardloy products for America are created in England and finished in the U.S.A. from the original English 
formulae, combining imported and domestic ingredients. Yardley of London, Inc., 620 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 



SEAFAST Slacks! 

Now — slacks as luxurious as any 
you’ve seen yet completely slain- 
and water-repellent. Oil. grease 
(even ink) whisk right off because 
they're SCOTCHCAR D-TREATED! 

In 100% worsted sheen gabardine or 
flannel. $10.95 at fine men's stores 
or write for name of nearest dealer. 

THE MOYER COMPANY 

Youngstown.Ohio • i tnhlishrd 189i 


84 Proof | Schieffelin & Co., New York 


a good companion 
wherever you are 
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-%!>, At last! You can enjoy 
aM§i 2-way radio for only $ 69 75 * 

<L-v?> - t-n> 



RADIO TRANSCEIVERS 


Vu 


Swi ik. JRC 


Open Up A New World of Simplified, Low-Cost, Short 
Range Communication For ALL Sportsmen EVERYWHERE! 

Now you can keep in constant touch with fellow sports- 
men with the easiest operating, lowest cost 2-Way Radio 
ever made! Camp to boat; Boat to boat; Car to camp; 
Car to car . . . there’s no end to the pleasure, conven- 
ience and safety you enjoy with Vocaline Radio Trans- 
ceivers. Fully approved by the Federal Communications 
Commission. See your dealer today for a demonstration 
or write for free color booklet (see below')- 


REQUIRES NO OPERATORS LICENSE, 

Special Skill or Knowledge (Station License 
easily obtained by any U. S. Citizen over 18) 

• OPERATES ON CITIZENS RADIO BAND 
(465 megacycles) 

• SIMPLIFIED OPERATION— NO TUNING 

• LOUDSPEAKING— EXCELLENT VOICE 
REPRODUCTION 


• COMPACT, LIGHTWEIGHT (4’/ 2 lbs.), DURABLE 

• NOW SUCCESSFULLY USED BY SPORTSMEN, 
INDUSTRY, FARMS, AIRCRAFT, COMMERCIAL 
FISHERMEN, ETC. 



VOCALINE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


Please 


your full color booklet “New Horizons in 


Each Vocaline unit a complete sending-receiving 
set. Plugs into standard household <1 15V) out- 
lets or into 6V batteries. 12 Volt unit available. 

Sold At Leading Sporting Goods, 
Marine, And Radio & Television Stores 
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Best in show. . . for this sweater is a special Forstmann 
blend of Cashmere and lambs’ wool. (Cashmere for superb soft- 
ness; wool for long wear— blended as only Forstmann knows 
how!) Fashioned to give you a new kind of sweater style and 
comfort: the new squared neck . . . the saddle shoulder that 
gently hugs, then drapes luxuriously. Many fine colors. $25.95 


KniMDE/IR 


FORSTMANN 

sweaters make the man 


FORSTMANN WOOLEN CO. • KNITWEAR DIV. . PASSAIC • NEW JERSEY 
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Acknowledgment! on poge 12 

COVER: Ollie Matson 
Photograph by John G. Zimmerman 
The gentleman peeking out of the helmet on the cover 
is one of the few superstars in pro football; and as 
Tex Maule explains in his Preview of pro football 
starting on page 20, it is the superstars who make 
the difference between champion teams and also-rans. 

All right! reserved under International and Pan-American Copyright Conventions. Copyright O 195/ by Time Inc. 


RUN FOR THE MONEY 20 

As the football pros throw down the gauntlet, Tex Maui.e presents the cast. 

Also Scouting Reports, plus five stars In Color by John G. Zimmerman 

BIG TIME AT $5 A SHARE 40 

Kenneth Rudeen at Bridgehampton for the opening of the East’s newest track 

THE DEDICATED WILLIE 42 

Whitney Tower reflects on the rich Woodward Slakes and Willie Hartack 

THE COLLEGIANS UNDER FULL STEAM 49-56 

A load of upsets and other doings in Football’s Second Week 49 

Don Parker tells how Baylor’s perennial invalid will play Miami 53 

A FAMILY AFFAIR AT THE POLO GROUNDS 62 

An old fan of the New York Giants, Arnold Hano, pays his last respects 

KENTUCKY'S KINGMAKING HORSE SHOW 68 

The state fair produced champions old and new. By Alice IIiggins 

THE PHEASANT AND THE COMMISSAR 72 

U.S. Ambassador Ellis 0. Briggs recalls the eerie doings of a diplomatic shoot, 

Czech style. Plus a survey of U.S. public pheasant preserves 

GHOST TOWNS IN A SUMMER ALBUM 78 

John Chapman, drama critic, discovers some unusual stage sets in Colorado 
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NEXT WEEK 

BRIDGE: HOW GOOD 
ARE YOU? 

Charles Goren begins his new series 
on cards with a revolutionary quiz to 
establish your personal bridge rating 


PLUS: 

THE MILWAUKEE BRAVES MAKE 
THIS A NEW KIND OF WORLD 
SERIES— AN EXCLUSIVE. REPORT 
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SCOREBOARD 


these faces in the crowd . . . 



Mrs. Harrison Flippin, 

able golfing veteran 
from Ardmore. Pa. and 
nonplaying captain of 
l\S. Curtis Cup team, 
put together pair of 
82s for 164 to capture 
her third straight I'.S. 
women's senior cham- 
pionship at Westches- 
ter Country Club, Rye, 
N'.Y. 



Isaac Berger. 22. who 
left his native Jerusa- 
lem for America in 
11*46 and won Olympic 
weight-lifting title at 
Melbourne, returned 
to homeland where he 
flexed his muscles be- 
fore 50,000 at Ramat 

pounds for new world 
featherweight record. 



John S. Alessio. ener- 
getic executive director 
of Caliente track at 
Tijuana who financed 
research and develop- 
ment of safety helmet 
for jockeys, received 
his reward from Jock- 
eys' Guild when grate- 
ful riders honored him 
as their "Man of the 
Year" in New York. 


RECORD BREAKER 

Jim Venner. Plainfield. N.J. water jockey, zipped 
his 7 ’no Much through driving rain over Pasquotank 
River course, averaged 63,2135 mph for two runs to 
hreuk his own AI'BA world speed record for Class F 
runabouts in International Cup Regatta at Eliza- 
beth City, N'.C. (Sept. 29 1. 

BASEBALL 

New York Yankees and Milwaukee Braves wound up 
with biggest prizes as major league season ended, but 
there were plenty of honors for others. Boston's Ted 
Williams, at 39, became oldest player ever to win bat- 
ting title when he led American League with .388 and, 
just a smidgen behind in years. St. Louis's Stan Musi- 
al. 36. was National I-caguc leader with .351; Wash- 
ington's Roy Sievers .<« page Kn and Milwaukee's 
Hank Aaron won double crowns. Sievers topping 
American League with 42 home runs, 114 UB1, while 

132 RBI; Baltimore, Hushed with fifth-place finish, 
also set major league record by playing 80th errorless 
game. Managers Fred Hutchinson of St. Louis. Danny 
Murtaugh of Pittsburgh, Mayo Smith of Philadelphia 
were re-signed for 1958. but Cleveland's Hank Green- 
berg, embarrassed by team's sixth-place standing, re- 
sorted to usual remedy. He fired Kerby Farrell, hired 
Bobby Bragan to lead Indians next year. 

bonier, truer rail \8S0ciation champions, showed 
way for parent New York Yankees, taking four out 
of five from Buffalo's International la-ague title- 
holders to win Little World Seru-s. Bears belted out 
base hits in big league style to win first three games 
16 5, 9 1, 13 9. slumped slightly to lose fourth 2 1, 
but came back with 8 1 triumph to end series. 

FOOTBALL 

College football's first big weekend saw Big Ton open 
in crescendo of touchdowns, mighty Tennessee and 
Georgia Tech figure in surprising upsets. Iowa set 
scoring pace for Big Ten, rolling over I’tah State 
7n 14, while Michigan State routed Indiana 54 0; 
Minnesota defeated Washington 46 7; Wisconsin beat 
Marquette 60-6; Michigan squeezed past CSC 16 6. 
Auburn, making most of airtight defense, shocked 
Tennessee 7-0; SMC held favored Georgia Tech to 
0-0 tie. Among other highlights: Notre Dumc got off 
on right foot with 12-0 virtory over Purdue; TCU 


edged Ohio State 18 14; Stanford beat Northwestern 
26-6: I ( LA defeated Illinois 16 6; Baylor burst 
Houston's bubble 14 6; Columbia outscored Brown 
23 20; Oregon State, top-rated by many on West 
Coust, had little trouble with Kansas, winning 34-6 
'for regional report. xer page 16 I. 

Cleveland Browns and Chicago Cards, no great 
shakes in preseason exhibitions, saved their Sunday 
punches for NFL openers. Browns turned hurly Lou 
Croxa loose with 21 seconds to go for 47-yard field 
goal to heat New York Giants 6-3 in bruising defensive 
battle at Cleveland: Cards invaded San Francisco, 
used potent running attack to upset 49ers20 It). Other 
opening day results: Green Bay Packers dedicated new 
stadium by overtaking Chicago Bears 21-17 t>n Babe 
Parilli's fourth-quarter pass to Gary Knafelc; Quarter- 
back John Critas rang bell with four scoring (lasses to 
help Baltimore Colts beat Detroit Lions 34 14 at Bal- 
timore; "new look" Pittsburgh Stcelers turned three 
touchdown passes by Quarterback Karl Mon-all into 
28 7 defeat of Washington at Pittsburgh: Los Angeles 
Rams had trouble with Philadelphia Eagfes but came 
out on top 17 13 at Los Angeles. 

BOATING 

Hawaii Kai 111 clinched national hydroplane title, 
bouncing over Ohio River at Madison, Ind. behind 
faultless piloting of Seattle's little Jack Rega* to win 
all three heals with record 106.636 mph average and 
add Governor's Cup victory to earlier successes in 
President's Cup and Silver Cup. Other Seattle boats 
were not so fortunate. Atixx Thriflway, alter setting 
world speed record in preliminary xee belt*,, i, hit 
rough water and disintegrated: M is." H'n/ioo lost pro- 
peller fuiled to finish final heat. 

HOCKEY 

French-* 'anadians, who treat hockey ns their secular 
religion, Montreal Forum as its temple and la* Cana- 
diens as its priests, heaved genuine sighs of relief last 
week when they got news that controlling interest in 
hallowed Canadian Arena Company, including Cana- 
dians’ franchise and cavernous 14.600-scat Forum, has 
passed front aging -76, Senator Donat Raymond to 
elegantly mustachioed Senator Harlland DeMontar- 
ville .Vlolson. 50-year-old head of distinguished 
English-speaking Montreal family and pntsiden! of 
Mnlson's Brewery. Hailed Sports Columnist Gerard 
Gosselin of nationalist l.f Dtruir: "The news Is joyful 


. . . our local sport has escaped a disaster which could 
have taken the form of foreign rapital . . eveo 
though the Molsons' name is English, they are purely 
bilingual in heart and spirit. Those who know the 
.Vlolson family will tell you that it is quite accidental 
that they are not French-Canadians." 


AUTO RACING 

Wall llansgen. 37-year-old Westfield, N.J leadfoot, 
hustled one of Briggs Cunningham's powerful 3.8 D 
Jags around spanking new Bridgchampton, N.Y. lay- 
out at 85.83 mph average to win first Bridgchampton 

MACCABIAH GAMES 

Mike Wolk. Colgate sophomore from New York City, 
pocketed assortment of medals at Tel Aviv, winning 
400-meter freestyle and 200-meter butterfly, placing 
second in 1 ,500-meter fni-stylo, third in 1 00- meter 
freestyle: but Israel won swimming title with 114 
points to l!2!i for I'.S. and South Africa. I'S. 
won basket twit ehamfiionship, outseoritit f Israel 79- 
62 in final game. Among other American winners: 
Rina Mendelson of East Meadow, L.I., women's div- 
ing; llyron Krieger of Detroit, men’s sabre title. 

TENNIS 

Ken Koscwall. sophomore member of barnstorming 
pro circus, found scrambling Rancho Segura lupset 
winner over World Champion Rancho Gonzales in 
semifinal) more than he bargained for in first set but 
steadied down to win 1-6. 6-3.6-4, 3-6, 6-4 in tourna- 
ment at London's Wembley Stadium. Early casualty: 
Lew Hoad, who was eliminated by Bossman Jack 
Kramer in first round. Asked why hi* knocked out his 
major attraction, Kramer snorted: “The best player 
wins on the night: we just don't arrange these things.’’ 

HORSE RACING 

Belmont made history with nation's first two $100,- 
00(l-plus rares in same day tree page 42 1. Mrs. Jan 
Burke's 5-year-old bay Dedicate, never a winner but 
always in purse money in nine previous Belmont 
starts, stayed w-ith top-rated Gallant Man and second- 
choice Bold Ruler until Willie liartack shot him 
through on rail to win $106,100 Woodward Slakes by 
114 lengths; George D- Widener's 2-year-old Jester, 
smooth-striding son of Tom Fool, showed he was 
worthy of his sire, pulling away from Misty Flight in 


focus on the deed . . . 



headed for record. Mi Hu Thriftway roars over Ohio River 
on way to world mark of 112.312 mph for 15-mile heat in the 
Governor's Cup. Next day, boat flipped in rough water and 
sent Driver Bill Muncey to hospital with a bruised shoulder. 



headed for victory, Hundred Proof i.Yo. 2\ with Robert 
Parkinson in sulky, dashes down the venter of track to win the 
$50,000 Trarisamerica Race at Roosevelt Raceway, L.I. Ozark 
Chief (No. 6) finished second, followed by Widower Creed (No. 4). 
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Dr. Allen B. Dumont, 

television scientist 
equally at homo in lab- 
oratory anil on water, 
practiced his hobby so 
well in his Hurricane 
III that he led all East- 
ern navigators in pre- 
dicted-log cruises, with 
2,42-1 points, may also 
win national cruising 
championship. 


stretch to finish first in $111,705 Futurity while high- 
ly touted but wearying Alhambra barely saved third 
place Iron) Llangollen Farm's fast-closing Crasher. 

Swoon’s Son. gifted 4-year-old with eye on year’s 
handicnp honors, moved to front under Dave Erb, 
stretched his talented legs when challenged by Mahan 
to click off track re-cord 1 :4H < ; for l i, miles in $40,500 
Charles W Bidwill Memorial Handicap at Hawthorne 
and boost his lifetime earnings to $742,350. 

TRACK & FIELD 

England, going it alone against Poland, watched its 
Chances fritter away when first Derek Ihhotson failed 
in 1,500 meters and then track-weary (iordon I’irie 
fell behind in 5,000 meters, got necessary winning 
boosts from Ken Wood at shorter distance, surging 
surprise victory by George Knight, hunch-shouldered 
24-year-old architect, over longer route to edge vis- 
itors 80-77 at London’s While City stadium. 

BOXING 

Ivon flureffe. wifcf-swinging Riu'e Sip. Anne. V.ff. 
fisherman who wears his British Empire light-heavy- 
weight crown lightly but has been mentioned as pos- 
sible challenger for World Champion Archie Moore, 
laughed off German Heavyweight Willi Bcsmanoff's 
best left jabs, connected with enough roundhouse 
rights and lefts to take 10-round decision at Detroit 
(Mebtlowi. Announced Durelle, who is more interested 
in catching mackerel than in boxing: "I'm going to 
fight Moore next, nobody but Moore ” Predicted 
disgusted Besmanoff: "Archie would knock him out 
within five rounds.” 

Joey Giardelto. carefully nursing his N’o. 5 middle- 
weight ranking, fiddled with newcomer Bobby Tame 
for six listless rounds, finally took 1.220 restless cus- 
tomers 'and Land out of their misery when he un- 
loaded barrage of punches to win by TKO in seventh 
at Cleveland. 

MILEPOST 

ELECTED Johnny Dundee, sharp-hitting feather- 
weight champion in 1923-24: Lightweights Battling 
Nelson and Psckcy McFarland and M iddleweights 
Lea Darcy and Kid McCoy, oldtjmcrs who practiced 
their craft in early 1900s; British Heavyweight 
Charley Mitchell, lone representative of bare-knuckle 
era; to Boxing's Hull of Fame, in New York 

continued 



HEADED FOR moore. Canadian Light 
Heavyweight Yvon Durelle i right) starts a 
left on way to the stomach of Willi Bes- 
manofi’ in eighth round of fight at Detroit. 



You won’t miss them 
quite so much if you 

keep in touch by telephone 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 

Station -to- Station Calls 


For example: 

Firs! Each Added 

3 Minutes Minute 


Chicago to Lafayette, Ind. 

45** 

150 


Boston to Princeton. N. J. 

65c 

200 

BELL 

Washington. D. C.. to Durham. N. 

C. 65** 

200 

TELEPHONE 

Cleveland to Ithaca. N. Y. 

70*f 

200 

SYSTEM 

Philadelphia to Hanover, N. H. 

750 

200 

Coll by Number. 

These rates apply every nigh 

alter 6 

and all 

It's Twice as Fast. 


day Sunday. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 
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Photographed ol El Matador, San FronciKO 

Barnaby Conrad wears the new 
Jantzen bulky-knit sweater 


SCOREBOARD 

continued 



Alexandra Zabelina. 

pretty 21-year-old 
Russian girl who is 
studying to he veter- 
inary surgeon in Mos- 

only three years ago. 
but last week grace- 
fully and deftly thrust 
and parried her way to 
world foil champion- 
ship at l'aris. 


FOR THE RECORD 


BASEBALL 

HOUSTON, over Dallas. 4 games lo 3. Teias League 
playoffs. 


BOATING 

US. MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY Middle Al 
lantic Slates intercollegiate regalia, will) 49 pis., 
Kings Point, L.l. 

(International Cup Regatta, Elizabeth City, N.C.) 
ART McDONALD. Sliver Springs. Md.. in The Road 
Runner " 48-cu in. class, with SO. 308 mph. 

BOB BAXTER. High Poult. Md . in Gail III.' 136-cu. 
in class, with 55.384 mph 

BOB HAMILTON. Fort Lauderdale. Fla., in "Shake. 
Rattle and Roll." 135-cu.-iit. class, with 51.606 mph 
HARRY BICKFORD. Hampton. Va . in Skip E.' r E 
service runabouts, with 49.641 mph 
CALVERT THOMPSON Chester, Md.. m Wildcat." 

Pacific I Design, with 48.361 mph. 

CLYDE TILLER JR. . Woodbuiy. Pa., in Thunder 

pumper " ?82-cu -in class, with 65 98? mph 
PERRY HALL JR.. Portsmouth. Va.. in Sassy Too." 
225-cu.-m. class, w.lh 52 190 mph. 

JOE WOLF Reading, Pa. in "Miss Pinky." 266-cu.-m. 
class, with 71.091 mph. 


BOXING 

CARLOS ORTIZ. 10-round decision over Harry 
Bell, lightweights. New York. 

DOG SHOWS 

CH. FALCON OF HEYJNG-TECKEL (dachshund), 
owned by Mr and Mrs. Fred Heying, Pacouua. 
Calif. . best-in-show, Suffolk County Kennel Club, 
Huntington. N Y 

CH COLUMBIA RIVER'S RANGER (German short- 
haired pointer), owned hy Bonnyleigh Kennels, Mid- 
dle urg. Va best in-show Westbuiy Kennel Assn., 
Old Weslbury, N Y 

GOLF 

BETSY RAWLS. Spailanbuig. S C . ovei Patty Beig, 
in sudden-death playoff, Reno (Nev.) Open. 

HORSE RACING 

CHEVATION. {30,850 Philadelphia Turf H. 1 1 16 
m. by 3 4 length, in 1.42 4 5, Atlantic City. Logan 
8atchelter up. 


POLO 

CIRCLE F. Dallas, over Dallas Polo Club. 11-4. 
nail. 12-goal title. Chicago. 

RODEO 

BILL LINDERMAN. Red Lodge. Mont., all-round title 
and 11,405, Ak-Sar-Ben Rodeo, Omaha. 


Barney Conrad is an interna- 
tionally recognized author 
and authority on bullfighting. 
His choice of the new Jantzen 
“marl-knit” bulky sweater 
proves an expert knowledge 
of sportswear, too. 

The masculine marl -knit is 
a springy, rib-textured fabric 
of finest imported wool. It’s 
the kind of pullover that feels 
comfortable the very first time 
you wear it. 

Choose the Jantzen marl- 
knit bulky sweater from tweed 
or heather color combina- 
tions. Sizes 36-46 ... $1 1.95 
everywhere better sweaters 
are sold. 

Jonrrcn Inc. . Po.llond 8. Oregon 


Jantzen International Sports Club 
salutes today's sports leaders and 
pledges itself to create sportswear 
designed for sportsmen ... by 
sportsmen. Barnaby Conrad is a 
Charter Member. / 




loaded down with loot on his night, 
Washington's Roy S evers, who led league 
in homers (42) and RBI 1 1 1 4 > , solemnly 
listens to Vice-President Nixon’s praise. 





For the final week of the season, X-Ray 
; presents its usual weekly inside figures 
plus a selection of pertinent statistics 
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TEAM PERFORMANCE 







TEAM LEADERS 





Season 



This Week 

Homers 


Batting 


Homers 


Runs Produced 

Pitching 


AMERICAN 

LEAGUE 



(9 '22-9/29) 

Week 


Week 


Season 


Season 


Season 


New York 

98-56 

.636 


4-2 

.667 

3 

Mantle 

.365 

Kuhek 

.350 

Mantle 

34 

Mantle 

181 

Sturdivant 

16-6 

Chicago 

90-64 

.584 

8 

3-5 

.375 

3 

Fox 

.317 

Minoso 

400 

Doby Rivera 

14 

Minoso 

187 

Pierce 

20-12 

Boston 

82-72 

.532 

16 

4-3 

.571 

8 

Williams 

.388 

Williams 

.600 

Williams 

38 

Malzone 

170 

Brewer 

16-13 

Detroit 

78-76 

.506 

20 

3-5 

.375 

4 

Kalme 

295 

Fimgan 

.370 

Maxwell 

24 


150 

Bunmng 

20-8 

Baltimore 

76-76 

.500 

21 

5-1 

.833 

2 

Boyd 

.318 

2 tied with 

471 

Tnandos 

19 

Gardner 

128 

Johnson 

14-11 

Cleveland 

76-77 

497 

21)4 

5-2 

714 

9 

Worldling 

.322 

Colavito 

.345 

Wertz 

28 

Wort; 

161 

Wynn 

14-17 

Kansas City 

59-94 

.386 

38)4 

5-4 

.556 

14 

Lopez 

.292 

Power 

.333 

z,n ““ 

27 

Zm “' 

98 

Morgan 

9-7 

9-7 

Washington 

55-99 

.357 

43 

0-7 

.000 

4 

Sievers 

.301 

Bridges 

.333 

Sievers 

42 

Sievers 

171 

Ramos 

12-16 

NATIONAL 

LEAGUE 
















Milwaukee 

95-59 

.617 


5-2 

.714 

8 

Aaron 

.322 

Hazle 

.500 

Aaron 



206 


21-11 

St. Louis 

87-67 

.565 

8 

2-5 

.286 

0 

Musial 

.351 

King 

.389 

Musial 

29 

Blasmgame 

158 


15-9 















L. McDaniel 

15-9 

Brooklyn 

84-70 

.545 

11 

3-2 

.600 

5 

Hodges 

.299 

Gilliam 

.353 

Snider 

40 

Hodges 

165 

Drysdale 

17-9 

Cincinnati 

80-74 

.519 

15 

3-4 

.429 

8 

Robinson 

.322 

Temple 

.350 


31 

Hoak 

149 

Lawrence 

16-13 

Philadelphia 

77-77 

.500 

18 

3-2 

.600 

3 

Ashburn 

297 

Bouchee 

412 

Repulski 

20 

Bouchee 

137 

Sanford 

19-8 

New York 

69-85 

448 

26 

0-4 

000 

0 

Mays 

.333 

Sauer 

.400 

Mays 

35 

Mays 

174 

Gomez 

15-13 

Chicago 

62-92 

.403 

33 

4-3 

.571 

4 

Long 

298 

Massa 

467 

Banks 

43 


172 

Drott 

15-11 

Pittsburgh 

62-92 

.403 

33 

3-1 

.750 

3 

Groat 

.315 

Peterson 

.364 

Thomas 

23 

Thomas 

138 

Friend 

14-18 


Batting (Al) 

Batting (NL) 

Home run hitters (AL) 

Home run hitters (NL) 

Pitching (AL) 

Pitching (NL) 

ERA (AL) 

ERA (NL) 

Complete games (AL) 
Complete games (NL) 


THE SEASON 

BEST 

Williams. Bos .388 
Musial. St L .351 
Sievers. Wash 42 
(I per 13H AB) 
Aaron, Mil 44 
(1 per 14 A8) 
Bunmng. Oet 20-8 
Spahn. Mil 21-11 
Shanti. NV 2.45 
Podres. Bkn 2.66 
Donovan, Chi 16 
(in 28 starts) 
Spahn. Mil 18 
(in 35 starts) 
Kansas City 166 
Milwaukee 199 


WORST 

Runnels. Wash .230 
Morgan. Chi 207 
Miranda. Balt 0 
(314 AB) 
Ashburn, Phil 0 
(626 AB) 

Stobbs. Wash 8-20 
Roberts, Phil 10-22 
Stobbs. Wash 5.35 
Nuxhall, Cm 4 76 
Portocarrero. KC 1 
(in 17 starts) 
Hacker. Phil 1 
(in 16 starts) 
Baltimore 87 
Pittsburgh 92 


MONTH BY MONTH WITH THE LEADERS 



Apr.-May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Final 

Batting (AL) Ted Williams. Bos 

.411 

.295 

.440 

.355 

.632 

.388 

Batting (NL) Stan Musial. St L 

.352 

.345 

.279 

.388 

.500 

.351 

Home runs (AL) Roy Sievers. Wash 

10 

8 

9 

7 

8 

42 

Home runs (NL) Hank Aaton. Mil 

12 

11 

7 

8 

6 

44 

RBIs (AL) Roy Sievers, Wash 

35 

22 

17 

18 

22 

114 

RBIs(NL) Hank Aaron. Mil 

36 

28 

16 

28 

24 

132 

Pitching (AL) Jim Bunmng. Del 

3-1 

5-1 

5-1 

2-4 

5-1 

20-8 

Pitching (NL) Warren Spahn Mil 

5-2 

3-3 

2-3 

7-0 

4-3 

21-11 

Won and lost (AL) New York 

23-16 

21-9 

21-9 

17-13 

16-9 

98-56 

Won and lost (NL) Milwaukee 

23-16 

19-13 

18-12 

19-7 

16-11 

95-59 


RUNS SCORED AND YIELDED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

New York 4.70 3.47 +1.23 

Chicago 4.56 3.65 + .91 

Boston 4.68 4.34 + .34 

Baltimore 3.86 3.82 + .06 

Detroit 3.99 3.99 

Cleveland 4.46 4.72 — .26 

Kansas City 3.66 4.61 — .95 

Washington 3.92 5.25 —1.33 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Milwaukee 4.98 3.96 +1.02 

Brooklyn 4.48 3.84 + .64 

St. Louis 4.78 4 33 + .45 

Cincinnati 4.85 5.07 — .22 

Philadelphia 3.99 4.21 - .22 

New York 4.18 4.55 - .37 

Chicago 4,03 4.63 — .60 

Pittsburgh 3.78 4.49 - .71 


PITCHERS % OF CLUB VICTORIES 


Pitcher 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Bunmng 


20 


Ramos 12 

Brewer 16 

Johnson 14 

Wynn 14 

Sturdivant 16 

Morgan, Trucks 9 


19 

Drott 15 

Friend 14 

Spahn 21 

Gome; 15 

Drysdale 17 

Lawrence 16 

Jackson, L. McDaniel 15 


RUNS 

PRODUCED 





AMERICAN LEAGUE 




Minoso, Chi (.309) 

96 

91 

187 

Mantle, NY (.365) 

121 

60 

181 

Sievers. Wash ( 301) 

99 

72 

171 

Malzone Bos (.292) 

82 

88 

170 

Fox. Chi (.317) 

110 

55 

165 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 




Aaron. Mil (.322) 

118 

88 

206 

Mays NY ( 333) 

112 

62 

174 

Banks. Chi (.285) 

113 

59 

172 

Mathews, Mil (.292) 

109 

62 

171 

Hodges, Bkn ( 299) 

94 

71 

165 

THE 

ROOKIES 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Batting Kubek. NY .297 

Bouchee. Phil .293 

Home runs Held. KC 20 

Anderson, Phil 17 



Bouchee, Phil 17 

RBIs Maris. Clev 51 

Bouchee, Phil 76 

Pitching Urban. KC 7-4 

Sanford, Phil 19-8 


OCTOBER 7. 1957 


FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 



At last — a 35mm camera that 
everyone can afford, with the fea- 
tures of expensive cameras. F: 3-5 
lens, Shutter speeds to 1 /200th 
sec., Double exposure preventive 
device. Fingertip focusing. 

Only $ 24 9s 

Case S5.95 
packed with camera 


KALIMAR "B-3” 



A superb 35mm coupled-range- 
finder, F:2.8 lens. Shutter speeds to 
1/300 sec.. Single-stroke winding 
mechanism for rapid film advance 
and shutter cocking. New model 
with fingertip helical focusing. 

Only 5 ^ ® 

Case S7.95 ,r 

packed with camera 


For literature write Dept. RAB7 

^ a / i m a r Inc . 

1909 S. Kingshighway, St. Louis 10, Mo. 


SO season opens 
St' season rinses 
C clear water 
1) water dirty, roily 
N water 
normal height 


SH slightly high 
H high 
VH eery high 
M water muddy 


R rising 
WT50 water 50 ° 

Ft; fishing gaud 
KVt; fishing rery good 
FF fishing fair 


FP fishing poor 
OG outlook good 
OVG outlook very good 
OF outlook fair 
OP outlook poor 


MUSKELLUNGE: ONTARIO: Cold nights have 
prodded soporific muskies into feverish activ- 
ity. and FVG throughout province. Most pon- 
derous of many catches last week was 48- 
pound 3-ounce behemoth taken from French 
River near Highway 69 by Bert Dickinson. 
Heavy fish also assaulting lures in Lake Nos- 
honsing. Balsam Lake. Rice Lake south of Pe- 
terborough and Naiscoot River near Pointe 
Au Baril. where A. E. Dyment of Brantford 
and Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Wilson of Copetown 
hooked a fish they could barely cope with. 
After they fought it for some time and were 
unable to boat it. an exasperated Dyment cut 
the painter from the skiff, formed a loop and 
slipped the noose around the stubborn muskie. 
Orthodoxly defeated or not, the fish weighed 
30 pounds. Interesting addendum for visiting 
anglers: In Ontario and other north country 
regions muskellunge is often called and spelled 
"maskinongo,” which is not Canuck, but mis- 
spelled Ojibway Indian word “ maskinonje ," 
meaning big pike. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Muskies in fall temper at Con- 
neaut Lake and Cussewago Creek where it en- 
ters French Creek at Meadville and where in 
the past week Joe L. Byham of Meadville has 
taken four muskies over 40 inches; OVG. 

PACIFIC SALMON: Washington: Because of 
critical drought, crushing and unprecedented 
action by Director of Fisheries Department 
closed on September 30 all sport-fishing in fresh 
waters' tributary to Puget Sound, in Willapa 
Bay anil in Grays Harbor Number Two ex- 
tending from Westport seaward. Rivers are so 
dry that most spawning-ripe salmon will not 
start up them and are wasting in salt water. 
Those which try to run upstream flop miser- 
ably into dry riverbeds and die without spawn- 
ing; OVP until rain, and none is in sight. 

IDAHO: Fall run now marching up Snake River, 
and trucks at Brownlee Dam construction are 
portaging up to 250-pound spawners past dam- 
site every day; OVG. 

OREGON: FVG in Tillamook Bay where anglers 
using fly tackle are taking jack salmon to 8 
pounds on egg cluster with bobber. Participant 
advises this is lazy sport until fish is on. OG 
in all waters, but note special jack salmon 
limit of 10 a day in effect from October 1 to 
November 15. 

California: FP in offshore waters recently be- 
cause of high w inds, but FG at mouth of Noyo 
River, and in tidewater at mouth of Eel River. 
Mouth of Mill Creek on the Sacramento also 
warrants attention. There last week John Pel- 
nar. Superintendent of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service's Coleman Hatchery at Anderson, 
grassed the weightiest chinook of the season, 
a 47-pounder. Anderson's responsibilities at 
the hatchery include the raising of salmon. 

TUNA: nova SCOTIA: FP and OP. Although 
Soldier's Rip at Wedgeport has been jammed 
with giant blucfins ail summer, only 21 have 
been boated, including a 623-pound fish de- 
feated last week by Charles Shawgo of Grove 
City Pa. Rod-and-reel tuna catch at Wedge- 
port once numbered in hundreds, and recent 
decline has had serious consequences for local 
guides who depend upon tuna sport-fishery to 
fill gap in lobster season. John Manning, fa- 
mous angler, now working at Wedgeport with 
International Oceanographic Institution of Mi- 
ami to find why, if possible, big bluefins re- 
luctant to strike. Last week even a pint of 


tuna blood was shipped to University of Miami 
Marine Laboratory for analysis. All sport- 
fishermen and others concerned hope Wedge- 
port will again come into its world-renowned 
own by next summer. 

NEWFOUNDLAND: 1957 experimental tuna fish- 
ing by Newfoundland Tourist and Develop- 
ment Board now finished, with strong indica- 
tions that Conception and Trinity bays near 
St. John's may be first-flight horse mackerel 
ground. Four Wedgeport. Nova Scotia guides 
in two boats imported this summer to investi- 
gate Newfoundland potential, led to capture 
of 10 fish, all over 500 pounds. William K. 
Carpenter of Wilmington, Del., the nation’s 
top tuna angler, brought own boat and crew, 
hooked many fish and hoisted aboard two at 
550 and 601 pounds. Largest of season: an 871- 
pound bluefin taken by O. L. Vard of St. 
John's. More guides will be available next year, 
and OfL 

BLACK BASS: PENNSYLVANIA: FVG in French 
Creek at Saegerstown which yielded two 24- 
inch smallmout h last week. OVG in Allegheny 
now that WT is dropping. 

Maryland: FVG still in Susquehanna and 
Potomac rivers, with artificials taking limits 
of 2-pounders; OVG. 

TENNESSEE: Rain and cool nights have made 
OG in Cherokee Lake, which starts 42 miles 
northeast of Knoxville. Most fishy area near 
Hamblen Dock is few miles from Morristown 
and most deadly lure now is a Bomber either 
cast or trolled. Top catch of week: 7-pound 3- 
ounce largemouth by Eddie Sutherland of 
Morristown; OVG. 

LOUISIANA: Jasper Haddad of Monroe trekked 
to Black Bayou recently to work on his duck 
blind, succumbed to the angling urge, trekked 
home again with 4-pound and 2t^-pound fish. 
Limits are reported by those without blinds on 
their mind. FVG in Ouachita River near Mon- 
roe and Columbia, and in Saline Lake at Winn- 
field. Spy reports H & H Pigboat. Junior 
Dragnet ter. Bushwhacker and Baby Dudes the 
lures to have; OVG. 

FLORIDA: Rains have relieved drought. FG 
now in Withlacooehee River near Lake Pana- 
soffkee and in Kissimmee River lake chain, 
with OG and improving. 

California: Shasta Lake H and M, with re- 
sults spotty. Clear Lake FG and OG in lower 
Colorado reservoirs, particularly Mohave and 
Javasu reservoirs. 

STRIPED BASS: MASSACHUSETTS: Coot Hall, 
dean of Cuttyhunk guides and recognized 
striper sage, advises Cuttyhunk no longer quiet 
as fish from 30 pounds up assault eel skins 
along the beaches at night. OVG. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





INTRODUCING 


. . . over tweeds in Connecticut or a dinner jacket in Vienna — 
plus a lot of mileage in between 


The urbane new COTTON TOPCOAT 

in luxurious “ Bronzed ’ tones! Worth many times its weight 
in pounds sterling, this coat of coats by Aquascutum of London. 

Surprisingly, it is cotton — fine English cotton, with a quiet silky luster. 

(Water-repellent for good measure!) In luxurious dark London Bronze, 

Trafalgar Grey, Midnight Green, English Navy or Black. Five styles of 
considerable elegance, about $50.00 at fine stores here and in Canada. 

Or write Aquascutum Co. Ltd., 2 East 37 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

l\qviascutum OF LONDON 



COMING EVENTS 

OCT. 4 — OCT. 13 

■ TV * COLOR TV • WET WORK RADIO 

All times E.D.T. except where otherwise noted 


MONDAY. OCTOBER 7 
Baseball 

■ World Senes. County Stadium. Milwaukee (if 5th game 
• necessary) 2 45 p m. (NBC). 

Boxing 

■ Jerry Luedee vs Jimmy Slade light heavyweights, 10 
rds , St. Nick's New York, 10:30 p.m. (DuMont) 

Horse Racing 

Masketle Handicap, S25.000, 3-yr -olds & up (Tillies & 
mares). 1 m., Belmont Park. N.Y. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4 

• Johnny Busso vs. Ernie Williams, lightweights, 10 rds.. 
Washington, D C.. 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

Southern California vs. Pittsburgh (N). Los Angeles. 

Golf 

San Francisco Women’s Open. $5,000, San Francisco 
(through Oct. 6) 

Ryder Cup Matches. Worksop. England (through Oct. 5) 

Horse Show 

Farmington Hunt Club Show. Charlottesville, Va. 
(through Oct. 6). 


SATURDAY. OCTOBER 5 
Aufo Racing 

USAC Midget Auto Race, Gardena. Calif. 

SCCA Race. Gainesville, Ga (also Oct. 6). 

SCCA Tour. Altoona, Pa. (also Oct. 6). 

Aufo Show 

Middle America's Motor Sports Show, Des Moines 
(through Oct. 6). 

Baseball 

■ World Series, County Stadium, Milwaukee. 2.45 p.m. 

• (NBC). 

Boating 

NOA Division IV Championship, Sunset Lake. Texas 
(through Oct. 7). 

Fishing 

Puerto Rico's Invitational Game Fish Touinament(through 
Oct. 10). 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 8 
Dog Show 

Plamview Kennel Club Show, Plainview, Texas. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 9 
Baseball 

* Worlt) Series. Yankee Stadium, New York (it 6th game 
■•necessary), 12.45 p.m. (NBC). 

Boxing 

■ Alex Mitett vs Mike De John, heavyweights, 10 rds., Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Rodeo 

International Dairy Show Rodeo, $20,000, Chicago 
(through Oct. 20). 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10 
Baseball 

♦ World Series. Yankee Stadium, New York (if 7th game 

■ •necessary), 12:45 p.m. (NBC). 

Horse Racing 

(1 rotters) 

Dream Trot. $30,000, Westbury. N.Y. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 11 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race, Newberry. S.C. 

Boxing 

■ Joe Micelli vs. Isaac Logart, welterweights, 10 rds., De- 
troit, 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

Tulane vs. Georgia (N). New Orleans. 

Miami vs North Carolina (N). Miami. Fla. 

Southern Methodist vs. Missouri (N), Dallas. 


Football 

S Leading college games) 

.rkansas vs. lexas Christian (N>. Little Rock, Ark. 

> California vs. Michigan State, Berkeley. Calif.. 5:15 p.m. 
(NBC). Men to watch Cal's Ron Wheatcroft (81) and 
Mich Slate'!. Walt Kowalc/yk (14). 

Clemson vs. North Carolina State. Clemson, S.C. 
Colorado v*. Kansas. Boulder, Colo. 

Columbia vs. Princeton. New York City. 

Duke vs. Maryland, Durham N C 
Harvard vs. Cornell, Cambridge. Ma;s. 

Illinois vs. Colgate, Champaign, III. 

Iowa vs. Washington State. Iowa City. Iowa. 

Kentucky vs. Florida (N), Lexington, Ky. 

Miami vs. Baylor (N), Miami. 

Michigan vs. Georgia. Ann Arbor. Mich. 

Minnesota vs. Purdue. Minneapolis. 

Missouri vs. Texas ASM. Columbia. Mo. 

North Carolina vs. Navy, Chapel Hill. N. C. 

1 Northwestern vs. Oregon State. Evanston. III.. 2:45 p.m. 
(CBS-). 

1 Notre Dame vs. Indiana. Notre Dame, Ind.. 3:15 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Oklahoma vs. Iowa State. Norman. Okla. 

Oregon vs. UCLA (N), Portland. 

Pennsylvania vs Dartmouth. Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania State vs. Army, University Park, Pa. 

Rice vs. Stanlord (N), Houston. 

Syracuse vs. Boston, Syracuse. N.Y. 
lennessee vs. Mississippi stale. Knoxville, reim. 

Texas vs. South Carolina (N), Austin. Teias. 

Vanderbilt vs. Alabama (N), Nashville. 

Washington vs. Ohio State. Seattle. 

Wisconsin vs West Virginia. Madison, Wis. 

Yale vs. Brown. New Haven. Conn. 

(Professional) 

Baltimore vs Chicago Bears (N). Baltimore. 

Pittsburgh vs Cleveland (N), Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia vs New Yorfc(N). Philadelphia. 

Hnrso Racing 

Manhattan Handicap. $50,000, 3-yr.-olds & up. 1 Vi m., 
Belmont Park, N Y 

Track & Field 

National AAU Women's Pentathlon, Emporia, Kans. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 6 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Convertible Division Stock Car Championship, 
North Wilkosboro. N.C. 

Baseball 

■ World Series. County Stadium. Milwaukee. 2:45 p.m. 

• (NBC) 

Football 

(Professional) 

■ Chicago Cardinals vs. Washington, Chicago (CBS).* 

■ Green Bay vs. Detroit. Green Bay, Wis. (CBS).* 

■ Sen Francisco vs. Los Angeles. S an Francisco (CBS).' 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12 
Auto Racing 

SCCA Road Race. Sacramento. Calif, (also Oct. 13). 

Boating 

Governor's Cup. unlimited hydros. Madison. Ind. (through 
Oct. 13). 

Sahara Cup Race, unlimited hydros, Las Vegas, Nev. 
(through Oct. 13). 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

• Army vs. Notre Dame. Philadelphia, 1:45 p.m. (NBC). 
Auburn vs Kentucky. Auburn, Ala 

Baylor vs. Arkansas (N), Waco. Texas 
Boston vs. West Virginia, Boston 

• California vs. Navy Berkeley. Calif.. 5:45 p.m. (Mutual). 
Cornell vs. Syracuse. Ithaca, N.Y 

Dartmouth vs. Brown. Hanover, N H 

Florida State vs. N.C. State (N), Tallahassee. Fla. 

Indiana vs. Iowa. Bloomington. Ind. 

Kansas vs. Iowa State. Lawrence. Kans. 

LSU vs. Georgia Tech. (N), Baton Rouge. 

Maryland vs. Wake Forest, College Park. Md. 

• Michigan vs. Michigan State. Ann Arbor, Mich., 2:15 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Northwestern vs. Minnesota. Evanston. III. 

• Ohio State vs. Illinois, Columbus. Ohio, 2 45 p.m. (CBS).* 
Oregon State vs Idaho. Corvallis. Ore. 

Pennsylvania State vs. William & Mary. University Park, 
Pa. 

Pittsburgh vs. Nebraska, Pittsburgh. 

Princeton vs. Pennsylvania. Princeton. N.J. 

Purdue vs. Wisconsin. Lafayette. Ind. 

Rice vs. Duke (N). Houston. 

Stanford vs Washington State. Stanford. Calif. 

Texas vs. Oklahoma. Dallas. 

Texas A&M vs. Houston (N). College Station, Texas. 
Texas Christian vs. Alabama (N). Ft. Worth. 

UCLA vs. Washington, Los Angeles. 

Vanderbilt vs. Mississippi (N), Nashville. 

Virginia vs. Clemson. Charlottesville. Va. 

Yale vs. Columbia. New Haven, Conn. 

Horse Racing 

The Champagne. $75,000, 2-yr.-olds, 1 m , Belmont Park, 
N.Y. 

Jockey Club Gold Cup, $50,000, 3-yr. olds & up, 2 m., 
Belmont Park. N.Y. 

Gold Cup, $100,000, 3-yr.-olds & up, IV, m., Hawthorne, 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 13 

Football 

(Professional) 

Washington vs New York, Washington (CBS).* 
Cleveland vs. Philadelphia. Cleveland (CBS).* 
Detroit vs. Los Angeles. Detroit (CBS).* 

Chicago Bears vs. San Francisco, Chicago (CBS). 
Green Bay vs. Baltimore, Milwaukee (CBS) * 
Pittsburgh vs. Chicago Cardinals, Pittsburgh. 

'See local listing. 


KAYWOODIE 



New“500"Syncro-Lok Pipe — features first 
major Kaywoodie changes in 25 years. 



New Syncro-Lok Stem adjusts to 
any angle, most comfortable for you. 
Just twist and, automatically, it 
locks to fit your individual bite. 

New Miracle Finish lasts life 
of pipe. Rich hand-rubbed 
finish stays lustrous, protect- 
ing exclusive Kaywoodie 
briar that always smokes 
cool and sweet. 

Same olcl exclusive Drink 
less Fitment screens mois- 
ture, tars and other irri- 
tants as nothing else 

Learn to relax t 
Kaywoodie way. It 
could add years to 
your life. 


Gift Suggestions: Send 25c 
for illustrated color Cata- 
log Si showing Kaywoodie 
styles, $3.05 to Sd.soo. 


KAYWOODIE PIPES, INC., NEW YORK 22 
World’s Finest Pipes Since 1851 


Kaywoodie "500" 
-Dublin $5 
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PANORAMA 



Oklahoma didn’t play football last weekend, 
but everybody else seemed to, and the upsets 
and runaways were astonishing enough to 
cock eyebrows in all corners of Ike country 


THE EAST 

Seven Ivy Leaguers kicked ofT the season 
and the results indicate one of the wildest 
conference scrambles in the country. In the 
one intraleague game, supposedly feeble 
Columbia used a fourth-period field goal 
to dump Brown 23- 20. Dick Donelli, son 
of new Lion Coach Buff Donelli isee page 
50), playing his first varsity game at quar- 
terback, passed for two touchdowns, nipped 
Bruin runners with last-man tackles and 
intercepted two key passes. Elsewhere, 
Pennsylvania had Penn State scared stiff, 
but fumbled away a golden upset oppor- 
tunity and lost 1914. Princeton showed 
feet of clay, squeaked by Rutgers 7 0, with 
a touchdown at 11:23 of the last quarter 
and won one for their ailing Coach, Charlie 
Caldwell. Yale looked strongest for the 
day, drubbing Connecticut 27 0. 

Coach Earl Blaik at last adapted Army 
to a bit of modern aerial warfare in a lop- 
sided 42-0 win over Nebraska. Quarter- 
back Dave Bourland, playing less than 
half the game, completed eight passes, one 
for a touchdown. 

THE SOUTH 

Auburn, finding a quarterback to work be- 
hind its massive line, took over the favor- 
ite's role in the Southeast Conferer ce by 
upsetting defending champion Tennessee 
7-0. Lefty Lloyd Nix, recently converted 
from half to quarterback, mixed his plays 
smartly, used tricky draw and counter calls 
to keep vital ball control. 

Duke expected a tough time with Vir- 
ginia but breezed home 40 0 Halfback 
Wray Carlton scoring four touchdowns. 
The Blue Devils netted 30 first downs and 
396 rushing yards in their march toward 
the Orange Bowl. Scores of Maryland fans, 
sickened by the carnage, left Byrd Sta- 
dium long before North Carolina State 
had finished belaboring the Terrapins 48- 
13. Halfbacks Dick Christy and Dick Hun- 
ter ran until weary, established State as a 
major Atlantic Coast Conference threat, 
along with Duke. 

The ponderous Mountaineers of West 
Virginia, sulky and slOW in last week's 
outing with Virginia, woke up and cuffed 
Virginia Tech 14 0 to virtually assure 
themselves another Southern Conference 
crown. So elated were they after beating 
the Gobblers, they bounced off the field 
shouting turkey calls. 

THE MIDWEST 

The best of the Big Ten looked very good 
indeed as they ran up crickellike scores 
against their opposition. Iowa gained near- 
ly an eighth of a mile in yardage, half of 
this on the ground and half in the air, to 
swamp Utah state 70-14. Halfback Geno 


Sessi, still a little weak on defense, played 
sparingly. He carried the ball three times, 
scored thrice. Michigan state sent 67 play- 
ers up against Indiana, but even the third- 
and fourth-stringers contributed to the 54- 
0 humiliation. Like honors at a prep school 
graduation, the scoring was well distribu- 
ted: nine boys made points. Minnesota's 
traditional power plays were spiced by 
pitchouts and passes as the Gophers had 
their way with Washington 46 7. Bobby 
Cox, hampered by a bum ankle, shared 
quarterbacking glories with Dick Larson. 

In a ragged game Purdue lost to the 
sturdy and eager defenses of the rebuilding 
Irish of Notre Dame 12-0. The unbeaten 
intersectional record of the Southwest 
Conference this year was kept intact by 
Texas Christian which tripped favored 
Ohio State 18-14. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Houston, weakened by flu, stopped four 
Baylor drives in the first half but buckled 
under a second-half onslaught of passes 
and sharp running to fail in their second 
straight upset bid 14-6. Texas a&m, again 
hobbled by penalties, never reached high 
gear yet defeated the league's newest and 
lowliest, Texas Tech, 21 0. 

Texas Western dumped West Texas 
state 20 12 and took another stride in its 
defense of the Border crown. 

Cincinnati, while winning 19 13 over 
Wichita in a loosely played game, still did 
not look like the team to challenge Houston 
for the Missouri Valley title. 

THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 

Colorado and Utah, the two best teams 
in the area, locked in a wingding battle, 
Colorado winning it in the last 41 seconds 
30-24 (see page 51 ). The Utes, two touch- 
down underdogs, displayed comforting 
depth and a brilliant passer, Lee Grosscup, 
to lay claim as best in the Skyline Confer- 
ence. Wyoming kept pace, however, as 
Quarterback Larry Zowada passed for 
165 yards to lead the Cowboys over 
Montana 20-0. 

THE FAR WEST 

It now looks as if the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference run for the Roses will be settled at 
Palo Alto October 12 when the Stanford 
Indians meet Washington State. Stanford, 
aided by an unexpected running attack 
and Northwestern's 140 yards of penalties, 
thumped Bob McKeiver and Co. 26-6. Up 
north, Washington state continued to 
throw the most dazzling passes on the 
Coast, edged California 13-7. 

ucla, its seniors banned and its way to 
the Rose Bowl barred by PCC action, 
looked like young warriors on a crusade and 
knocked off Illinois 16-6. 


if; 
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HICKMAN’S HUNCHES 

For Games of 
Saturday, October 5 

• Penn stale— Army. Nittany Lions met 
Quaker troubles, while Army romped 
over Comhuskers. Cadet jinx may 
hold, even at University Park. Still, 
PENN STATE. 

• .lice — Stanford. Owls had week off 
while Indians showed not only passes 
but excellent running game in con- 
vincing win over Wildcats. Convinced: 
STANFORD. 

• Iowa— Washington State. Cougars have 
shown well in two opening wins. How- 
ever, Hawkeyes have too much. Pow- 
er over passes. IOWA. 

• Columbia— Princeton. The Donellis, pcre 
el fils, debuted brilliantly in beating 
favored Brown. Tigers unimpressive 
in opener. Still, PRINCETON. 

e Minnesota— Purdue. Boilermakers have 
potential to bounce back but this 
is the year of the Golden Gophers; 
maybe all the way. MINNESOTA, 
e Arkansas— Texas Christian. Horned Frogs, 
a shadow of former greatness, sur- 
prised Buckeyes. Steady and compe- 
tent Razorbacks alerted. ARKANSAS, 
e Oklahoma— Iowa state. Single-wing Cy- 
clones have been surprising, but the 
honeymoon isover. Soonersstretchstring 
to 42. OKLAHOMA, 
e Miami— Baylor. Hurricanes have re- 
grouped forces with week layoff after 
Houston loss. Big Bears have not 
approached potential in two opening 
wins. Nonetheless, BAYLOR, 
e North Carolina— Navy. Tarheels came roar- 
ing back after opening loss to N.C 
State. Middies impressive each out- 
ing. NAVY. 

• Northwestern— Oregon State. Wildcats disap- 
pointing in Stanford debacle. Will 
show better this Saturday, but Beav- 
ers have been going great. OREGON 
STATE. 

ALSO: 

use over Pittsburgh (Oct. 4) 

Michigan state over California 
North Carolina State over Clemson 
Duke over Maryland 
Cornell over Harvard 
Kentucky over Florida 
Michigan over Georgia 
Texas a&m over Missouri ' 

Notre Dame over Indiana 
UCLA over Oregon 
Pennsylvania over Dartmouth 
Tennessee over Mississippi State 
Ohio state over Washington 
Wisconsin over West Virginia 
Vale over Brown 

Last week's hunches: 

15 right, 9 wrong, 1 tie 
Record to date: 30-15-5 



CONTAFLEX III 
Models II and IV have 
buill-in exposure meter 

A sensation from the start. 

. . . And today the swing 
to Contaflex is greater than 
ever. The reason is simple. 

Contaflex offers a unique 
combination of features 
never before available in a 
35mm camera. Features that bring 
new pleasure and finer accomplishment 
to photography ... Yet it is so easy and 
simple to operate, that even a beginner 
can obtain splendid results. A camera 
you must see. Four models from $153, 


IKON 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 Fifth Ave„ New York 17 


Made in West Germany 



HAS 

POWER- 

WILL 


Most Powerful General Electric 


All-Transistor Portable for $49.95 


Here’s the portable that pulls in pleas- 
ure wherever you travel ! Big sound- 
light weight. Stands up to rugged use. 
Six lifetime transistors plus two crys- 
tal diodes. No tubes to replace — no 
glass to break. Enjoy up to 600 hours 
of listening pleasure on one set of 
flashlight batteries (replacement cost 
80<). Choice of colors. $ 19.95 * 


* Manufacturer's Fair Trade or recommended 
retail price. 90-day written warranty on both 
par in and labor, Batteries and accessories 
extra, /‘rices slightly higher West and South. 
General Electric Company, Radio Receiver 
Department, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Ttogress fs Our Most Important T^rodud 

GENERAL M ELECTRIC 
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Which dog needs 

VIONATE 

every day? 


MEMO 

from the publisher 



MOTHER DOG 

When your dog is "ex- 
pecting,” she’s eating (or 
herself and possibly a 
dozen more! Vionate 
provides the rich supply 
of vitamins and minerals 
she needs to produce a 
litter of healthy, well-formed pu 
to provide a plentiful supply of 1> 
ing calcium, phosphorus and vit. 
her milk. 


PUPPY DOG 

Young dogs need plenty 
of vitamins and minerals 
to help them grow fast 
into strong, healths' big 
dogs. Just add a little 
Vionate to food once clnil; 
good bones, sturdy muscles, pep and 



WORKING DOG 

Working dogs need Yi- 
onate to help then 
strong and rugged - 
help them v ' 
weather and i 
physical exertion, i 
to food once daily, Vio- 
nate helps build stamina, endurance 
red blood, fatigue-resistant muscles. 


help them stay \ 

ad rugged - to l 

n withstand bad / / '< 1 ' 

and prolonged f .g l 

exertion. Added I 



CITY DOG 

Vionate is recommended 
for dogs receiving insuf- 
ficient or irregular exer- 
cise, for city dogs and 
apartment shut-ins. Vio- 
nate helps keep digestion 
and other essential body 
functions“in tone,”helps 
keep your pet full of spark and spirit, with 
thick glossy coat free from “summer itch. 


Vionate contains 1 1 essential vitamins 
and 9 vital minerals in a formula de- 
veloped for dogs, cats and other pets. 



VIONATE IS ECONOMICAL 

. . . only 79c for 8-oz. canis- 
ter, plenty for average-sized 
dog for foil 30 days. FREE 
BOOKLET explains why many 
professional breeders use 
Vionate. For your copy, write 
SQUIBB, Veterinary Deport- 
ment. 745 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 




Squibb quality 

-THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 


M y cousin Rev Phillips of Greenwich, Connecticut became our 
charter subscriber Xo. 2 less than a minute after I told him that 
there was going to be a new Time Inc. weekly magazine on sport. 

Rey has exercised his charter status with authority and vigor. His 
letters of counsel and encouragement have touched on many subjects 
and ideas, but his most persistent plea has been for bridge a sport 
he has long regarded as one of 
man's nobler preoccupations. 

In our September 16 issue, 
Somerset Maugham introduced 
the man who is now going to bring 
Sports Illustrated more in line 
with my cousin’s way of think- 
ing and, to be surfe, the way of 
thinking of some 50 million of his 
fellow American bridge players. 
The man introduced is, of course, 
Charles H. Goren, who next week 
begins in these pages a weekly 
commentary and report on bridge 
— and other card games. 

Goren is the only bridge player 
who has won every major championship now in play. He adds to this 
the distinction of being, many think, the game’s best teacher. And 
somehow he manages with almost indiscreet frequency to find humor 
in this most serious of intellectual contests. 

To start ofF, Goren presents an unusual 14-question quiz based on 
14 different hands. The first of its kind, it allows players of all levels 
of proficiency to establish for themselves, quickly and simply, their 
rank and position in the army of 50 million players. Weekly after 
that Goren will be showing the way up the ladder. In addition, Goren 
analyzes a previously unpublished hand which points out the relent- 
less problem which memory presents to bridge players. Its message, 
heartening to mere mortals certainly, explains why it is not normally 
necessary to remember all 52 cards in every deal. Goren tells what 
cards, it is necessary to remember. 

When Maugham introduced Goren in Sports Illustrated, it was 
not the first time he took on this task he enjoys. In 1944, as an intro- 
duction to Goren’s Standard Book of Bidding, Maugham wrote: “You 
can learn a great deal from this book, but even then I doubt whether 
you will become as fine a bridge player as its author. For to be that, 
more than application and industry are needed. But you will certainly 
play better bridge than you did before." 

And from now on, every week in Sports Illustrated, Charles 
Goren will be helping you to do what Mr. Maugham says you can. 
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McGregor goes dashingly, daringly 
Continental . . . creates the most exciting 
combinations ever seen in outercoats ! 


bulk knits + supple leather-fluxurious wools = the look of the leadei* 

If you had it made by a Torino custom designer, you couldn’t have a more superb new 
outercoat. Handsome. Rugged. Astonishingly light. So practical, too, with action-free 
comfort in the bulky-look knit sleeves. Fine, soft leather-textured tweeds— silky 
broadcloths, (left) Thor Wooloomooloo, Iceland leather, bulk-knit sleeves and collar, 
newest button front, red wool lining $39.95. 

(center) Wellingford Blouse. 100% wool 
tweed in distinctive glen plaid $25.00. 

(right ) Wooloomooloo Shawl of rich wool 
suede. Convertible shawl collar closes up to 
snug out cold— rolls down to a new look in 
necklines $25.00. SPORTSWEAR * TM - 

Also boy-sized, boy-priced • McGregor Donigcr |nc., 303 5th Avc., N, Y. 15, N. Y. 
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RUN 


Pro football is on its way to another big season, and 


FOR THE 
MONEY 


superstars like Ollie Matson will decide the title. Here 


is a preview, with scouting reports of all the teams 


by TEX MAULE 


O ne rainy fall afternoon in Philadelphia only 18 
years ago, the Brooklyn and Philadelphia professional 
football teams played to a capacity press box and empty 
stands. The few spectators at Municipal Stadium had left 
the 100,000 seats bare to the downpour and retired to the 
press box to watch the game in lonesome, dry comfort. Bert 
Bell was the coach of the Philadelphia team— and the 
business manager and ticket seller and ad salesman for the 
program. He had little success in any of his ventures. 

“Our total home gate was around $60,000,” Bell said 
the other day. He now earns nearly that much each 
year ($40,000) as commissioner of the National Football 
League: the Eagles are still having trouble making money, 
but only the Chicago Cardinals share this fiscal discomfort. 
The rest of the teams in the booming National Football 
League showed a net income before taxes in 1956 ranging 
from $237,483 (the Detroit Lions) to $24,009 (the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers). And 1957 may see the two losers in the 
black; season ticket sales over the league reached $1,300,- 
000 plus for this fall. As an indication of the burgeoning 
growth of this exciting game, total gate receipts for the 
league in 1945 were only $1,270,401. 

“The player draft made the difference,” Bell said in his 
gravelly voice the other day. He is a short, round man, 
little given to diplomacy or soft talk, and his rough hand 
on the reins, as much as any one thing, has kept the NFL 
prospering. “Back in 1936 when I had the Eagles, you had 
to bid against the rich clubs for players. From 1933 to 1945, 
for instance, the Big Four— the Washington Redskins, Chi- 
cago Bears, New York Giants and Green Bay Packers— 
won 252 games and lost only 59 against the rest of the 
teams in the league. In 1936 we started the draft, and by the 
time the talent was equalized, the whole picture changed. 
From 1946 through 1956, the same four teams won 133 and 
lost 136 against the rest of the league. That’s why people 
come out to see the pros play— they know a game between 
any two teams in the league can go either way easily.” 

As the pros head into what will probably be the most 
successful season in league history, no team lacks for good 
football players. Indeed, each team has 35 (the league lim- 
it) of the best players in football: the difference between 
the champion and the last-place team in each division is 
the number of great players on the squad. The players 
shown in color on the next four pages are the kind who 
make the vital transformation of a good team into a great 
one; the crunching running of a big, fleet fullback like the 
Bears’ Rick Casares, the unbelievably accurate passing 
and adept faking of quarterbacks like Bobby Layne and 


Norman Van Brocklin, the graceful, elusive galloping runs 
of a Hugh McElhenny or the all-round brilliance of a Frank 
Gifford— these are the things which lift a good team out 
of mere competence into the realm of greatness. Bell’s ad- 
vocacy of the draft— allowing the lowest team in winning 
percentage each year first choice of the college players 
available— has given every one of the 12 teams in the Na- 
tional Football League the opportunity to stock itself with 
as many of the great players as it is wise enough to select. 
Every team has one or two; the teams which win the 
championships of the Eastern and Western Conferences and 
meet for the world championship in December will have 
five or six. 

Professional football is, incomparably, a game of skill. 
The lowliest guard on the last-place team in either division 
is a skillful player. The players whose pictures are on the 
following pages are, in their field, as skillful as a National 
Open golf champion or a Wimbledon winner. They are all 
magnificent physical specimens, as well. They have courage 
and cool determination under fire; the lowly guard has 
that, too, or he would not be playing professional football. 

For this is no easy life. It requires abnegation, and, as 
one end coach in the National Football League pointed 
out in explaining the requirements of his job to a rookie 
offensive end, “a willing disregard for the consequences.” 
From here on, in many ways, this might be the story of 
any one of the players on the next four pages; it happens 
to be the story of the player on this week’s cover. He is 
text continued on page 25 


THE FACES OF THE PROS 

PHOTOGRAPHED BY JOHN G. ZIMMERMAN 

On the next four pages, rare closeups of the combat expres- 
sions of five superstars— Rick Casares of the Bears, Bobby 
Layne of the Lions, Norm Van Brocklin of the Rams, Hugh 
McElhenny of the 49ers and Frank Gifford of the Giants. 


CASARES VAN BROCKLIN McELHENNY GIFFORD 
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RUN FOR THE MONEY 

continued 

Ollie Matson, Olympic medal winner, ex-Little All-America 
and now possibly the best broken-field runner in profes- 
sional football. 

Ollie Genoa Matson’s father was a railroad man, but he 
left Ollie and his mother when the second world war started 
and never came back. Ollie was raised in Trinity; Texas, a 
small town in the hot South. He lived there with his mother 
until he was 11 years old, playing football with a tin can 
in the streets. His mother was a teacher and then she had a 
nursery school for a while and the family finally went to 
Houston, where Ollie played football at the all-\’egro Jack 
Yates Higli School. He was an end for a couple of days, but 
the coach liked the way he ran with the ball and he played 
halfback after that for a year. Then 
the family moved on again, this time 
to San Francisco, and Ollie played high 
school football there. 

“I made all-city my senior year,” he 
said the other day. He is a big man 
who looks as if he were carved out of 
ironwood. His face is quiet and his eyes 
are oddly mild and he speaks softly. 

"I don’t remember now just exactly 
how many touchdowns I scored my 
senior year, but I set some kind of rec- 
ord. I loved to play football, man. I 
used to go out on Sunday and play in 
my Sunday clothes and get them all 
dirty, but my mother never became 
angry with me at all. She encouraged 
me to play if I loved it." 

Matson had offers from Oregon, Ne- 
vada, UCLA, St. Mary’s and the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco when he grad- 
uated from high school. He played in- 
stead for a year at City College in San 
Francisco because he needed to make 
up a credit in foreign language before 
he could enter college. He made the 
Little All-America squad at City Col- 
lege and then went on to San Francisco. Matson is a Catho- 
lic and leaned toward a Catholic school, anyway. 

In his senior year at San Francisco, he scored ”21 or 22 
touchdowns (I can’t remember these figures so well'” and 
set ground-gaining records. He was drafted by the Chi- 
cago Cardinals, which were then coached by the former 
USF coach, Joe Kuharich. 

Sprawled wide and heavy on a narrow' cot in a training- 
camp dormitory, he thought about being drafted, the mild 
brown eyes heavy-lidded as he looked out a narrow' window. 

“I had always thought of professional football in terms 
of the Los Angeles Rams or the San Francisco 49ers,” 
he said, with maybe a trace of regret in the soft voice. 
“But when Coach Kuharich drafted me, I was satisfied. 
I still am. These people have been nothing but nice to 
me. This is a very demanding game and that does make 
a difference.” 

He puffed industriously at an ancient pipe. It had gone 
out and he relit it, holding the match carefully and sucking 
at the pipestem for a long time to get an even fire. 

“Yes, man,” he said then. “This is a very demanding 
game in so many ways. Take drinking. Man can’t do it in 
this business. Very fortunately for me, hard liquor makes 
me quite ill. I used to go into Roy Band's bar back in San 


Francisco and Roy would say to me, ‘Ollie, how about a 
gin?’ and I'd say to him, ‘.Vo, man,’ and then he’d laugh. 
And then he would say again, ‘Come on, Ollie, and have a 
gin,’ and I’d keep on saying no. One time I did and I was 
really very ill. But the rest of the time I’d say to him, ‘Roy, 
gimme a beer,’ and at the utmost, I would have two beers, 
maybe three on a real hot day. Man, Roy thought it w'as 
real funny the day I got ill.” 

Matson chuckled appreciatively, remembering how fun- 
113' *t was, the oddly mild brown e\-es lighting up. He was 
stretched limply on the bed. He sucked briskly on the pipe, 
cold again now. 

“Like smoking.” he went on. “Used to smoke cigarets, 
but not many. One thing about me, if I smoke a cigaret 
while I’m drinking a beer, llial makes me very ill. So one 
day I’m in a store and I see this pipe which you may have 
noticed is a quite unique pipe. It was something like $12.95 
and the man said I could have it for $4 
and I been smoking it since. Doesn’t 
bother me at all.” He held the pipe up 
and looked at it appreciatively. 

"Doesn’t hurt my wind at all,” he 
said. “This is a rough business, so you 
must keep >'Ourself in superb condition 
at all times. I watch my diet. If my 
wife cooks potatoes, I don’t eat any 
bread. If I eat bread, no potatoes. Dur- 
ing the off season, I go to the g>m, 
play basketball, play golf, or shall I 
say I hack at the golf ball. Month be- 
fore the season starts, I go down to the 
beach and run in the sand and run on 
the bridle paths and try a few pass- 
pattern maneuvers. My speed is most 
valuable to me, so I do my utmost to 
retain it.” 

(Matson placed third in the 400- 
meter run in the 1952 01>’mpics. It is a 
measure of the unswerving determina- 
tion to excel which is a part of his make- 
up that he made that Olympic team in 
the face of almost universal assurance 
that three >'ears of football at USF and 
no track had taken away too much of 
his speed. “Dink Templeton told me I couldn’t make it,” 
he said once. "I told him when the boat left for Helsinki, 
I’d be on it. Was, too. Then in Helsinki, I’m sitting around 
pla>ing cards with George Rhoden, Mai Whitfield and 
Herb McKenley and all of them telling how they were 
gonna win the 400 meters the next da>\ I said to them, 
‘Fellows, there are three places on that stand out there and 
I’m going to be on one of them.’ Was, too.”) 

Now, resting on the narrow cot after a long morning 
workout, he thought about the speed which has brought 
him so much. He rubbed the bowl of the pipe along the 
side of his nose and gazed solemnly out the window. 

“You have to know how to use >'our speed, though,” he 
said. "You have to use your head to some extent to use 
3'our speed to its fullest capacity. You have to set up the 
defense for the benefit of > - our blockers. You got to use 
your speed to get to the hole as soon as the blocker makes 
contact. When the defense man puts his hand out to ward 
off the blocker, > - ou got to be there going fast to go b3’. You 
got to go right at the hole to do that — got to go right in 
text continued on page 58 

FOR SCOUTING REPORTS ON PROFESSIONAL 
FOOTBALL TEAMS, SEE NEXT FOUR PAGES 


ORDER OF FINISH 

in Tex Maule’s crystal ball 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

New York Giants 1 

Cleveland Browns 2 

Chicago Cardinals 3 

Pittsburgh Steelers 4 

Washington Redskins 5 

Philadelphia Eagles 6 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

Los Angeles Rams 1 

Chicago Bears 2 

Detroit Lions 3 

San Francisco 49ers 4 

Green Bay Packers 5 

Baltimore Colts 6 
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SCOUTING 

REPORTS 


EASTERN 



NEW YORK 

Giants 


RATING: First. 

1 1956: W 8. L 3, T 1. First. 

I l’layoff: beat Bear* 47-7. 

" EXHIBITIONS: W 3. L 2. 
COACHES: Head, Jim Lee Howell: assistants. 
Vince Lombardi, Ken Kavanaugh, Tom Lan- 
dry. John Dell Isola. 

watch FOR: Thunderous running at- 
tack by Frank Gifford, Mel Triplett and 
Alex Webster, plus better deep passing 
to improved End Ken McAfee; the rush- 
ing of All-Pro End Andy Robustelli. 



CLEVELAND 

Browns 


RATING: Second. 

1956 RECORD: \V 5, L 7. 
finished fourth. 
m EXHIBITIONS: \V 2, L 4. 
COACHES: Hoad. Paul Brown: assistants. 
Paul Bixler. Howard Brinker, Dick Gallagher, 
Frit* Heisler, Ed Ulinski. 

watch for: Quick, hard runs of rook- 
ie Fullback Jim Brown, who may be an- 
other Marion Motley; platooning quar- 
terbacks, with Tommy O'Connell and 
rookie Milt Plum trading. 



CHICAGO 

Cardinals 


RATING: Third. 

1956 RECORD: W 7, L 5, 
' finished second. 
EXHIBITIONS: W 1, L 5. 
COACHES: Head, Ray Richards; assistants, 
Tom Keane. Chuck Drulis, Charley Trippi, 
Bob Nowaskey. 

watch for: Gliding, elusive runs ot 
Ollie Matson, probably the best broken- 
field runner in the National League to- 
day. More running from Lamar Mcilan . 
the quarterback, in a splil-T offense. 


offense: The Giants, possessed of the 
most consistent running game in the Na- 
tional Football League last year, should be 
even better in 1957. Addition of 240-pound 
Jack Spinks at offensive guard gives the 
champions a most awesome convoy for its 
great trio of running backs. Chuck Conerly 
and Don Heinrich can send 500 pounds of 
fleet blocking ahead of the runners on 
sweeps with Spinks and Jack Stroud. Ken 
McAfee, a good receiver last year, is much 
better this year. Gene Filipski, who re- 
lieves either Gifford or Webster, spent 
1956 acclimating himself and is a very 
capable replacement. 

DEFENSE: The only loss the Giant de- 
fense suffered last year was All-Pro Tackle 
Roosevelt Grier to the Army. Jim Katcav- 
age, a second-year man, has plugged the 
hole Grier left very well. The Giant line- 
backers, Sam Huff, Harland Svare and Bill 
Svoboda, are the best trio in football and 
the secondary defenders, led by Emlen 
Tunnell, are experienced, battle-hardened 
and wise. 


offense: Paul Brown is still looking fora 
capable replacement for Otto Graham. He 
is in better shape this season than last, 
with Tommy O'Connell a year wiser in the 
ways of the Browns and a likely-looking 
substitute for O'Connell in Milt Plum. But 
neither of these quarterbacks is of cham- 
pionship caliber going into the season. Else- 
where, the Brown offense looks very strong, 
with Jim Brown a great help at fullback 
and strong running halfbacks in depth. 
The great Brown machine of recent years 
is being overhauled, with a record crop of 
rookies moving in; this may presage a fall- 
off in the beautiful precision long a trade- 
mark of this team. 

defense: Traditionally the toughest 

defensive team in football, the Browns have 
lost little here. Their quartet of secondary 
pass defenders are back intact; Len Ford 
and rookie Paul Wiggin of Stanford provide 
punishing pressure on opposing quarter- 
backs from the end posts, and All-Pro Don 
Colo anchors the middle of the hefty, mean 
line, with Bob Gain, another All-Pro. 


offense: The Cardinal halfbacks, Mat- 
son and Dave Mann, rank as the equal of 
any pair in the league. At fullback, Johnny 
Olszewski is small for a pro, but he is a de- 
termined blocker and ranked ninth in the 
league in rushing last year. The Cardinal 
running is stronger than its passing. Lamar 
McHan is a good but not great passer, and 
the offensive ends are in the same category. 
The Card offensive line is strong every- 
where except at center, where a giant (6 
feet 6, 306 pounds > rookie may have to car- 
ry the load. He is Earl Putman from Ari- 
zona State. 

defense: The addition of Tom Finnin, 
acquired from the Baltimore Colts for a 
draft choice, shores up the tackle spot in 
the Cardinal defense, and the addition of 
Oklahoma All-America Jerry Tubbs (a 
first draft choice: adds needed mobility to 
the Cardinal linebackers. The Cardinal 
pass defenders— Dick Lane, Lindon Crow, 
Woodley Lewis and Jim Hill — led the league 
last year in effectiveness and in intercep- 
tions and should be even better this season. 



ANDY ROBUSTELLI. E MEL TRIPLETT. FB 




1957 SCHEDULE {1956 score): 

sept. 29 at Cleveland (£1-9) 

OCT. 5 at Philadelphia, N (21-7) 

OCT. 13 at Washington (7-33) 

OCT. 20 Pittsburgh (38-10) 

OCT. 27 Washington (28-11,) 

nov. 3 at Green Bay (no game) 

NO v. io Chicago Cardinals (£3-10) 

nov. 17 Philadelphia (20-3) 

NO v. 24 at Chicago Cardinals (27-35) 

dec. i San Francisco (no game) 

dec. 7 at Pittsburgh (17-11,) 

dec. 15 Cleveland (7-21,) 


sept. 29 New York (9-21) 

oct. 5 at Pittsburgh, N ( 11,-10 ) 

oct. 13 Philadelphia (17-H) 

OCT. 20 at Philadelphia (16-0) 
OCT. 27 at Chicago Cardinals (7-9) 

no v. 3 Washington (17-20) 

nov. io Pittsburgh ( 16-21, ) 

nov. 17 at Washington (9-20) 

nov. 24 Los Angeles (no game) 

dec. i Chicago Cardinals (7-21,) 

dec. 8 at Detroit (no game) 

dec. 15 at New York (£1,-7) 


sept. 29 at San Fratwisco (no game) 
OCT. 6 Washington (0,-17) 

OCT. 13 af Pittsburgh (7-11,) 

OCT. 20 at Washington (31-3) 
oct. 27 Cleveland (9-7) 
nov. 3 Philadelphia (28-17) 
nov. io at New York (10-23) 
nov. 24 New York ($5-27) 
dec. 1 at Cleveland (21,-7) 

DEC. 8 Chicago Bears (3-10) 
dec. 14 at Philadelphia (20-6) 

DEC. 22 Pittsburgh (38-27) 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



CONFERENCE 


PITTSBURGH 

Steelers 


M 


RATING; Fourth. 

1956: W 5. L 7. Fourth. 

EXHIBITIONS: W 2, L 3. 
T 1. 

COACHES: Head. Buddy Parker; assistants. 
Charles Cherundolo. Nick Skorich, Harry Gil- 
mer. Walt Kiesline, Lowell Perry. 


WASHINGTON 

Redskins 

y RATING: Fifth. 

1956: W 6. L G. Third. 

EXHIBITIONS: W 1, L S. 
COACHES: Head, Joe Kuharich; assistants, 
Mike Nixon, Dick Evans. Joe Tereshinski. 




PHILADELPHIA 

Eagles 


RATING: Sixth. 

1956: W 3. L 8, T 1. Sixth. 
EXHIBITIONS: W 0. L 6. 
COACHES: Head. Hugh Devore; assistants, 
Steve Owen, Charles Grauer, Frank Kilroy. 


watch for: Canny pass catching of End 
Ray Mathews, new aerial offense under 
Quarterback Earl Morrall: strong up- 
t lie-middle running front Fullback Fran 
Rogel, and improved running game. 


watch for: Antelope running of rookie 
Halfback Jim Podoley. long passing of 
Quarterback Rudy Buklch; the extra- 
ordinary resourcefulness of the league's 
smallest quarterback, Eddie LeBaron. 


watch for.- Running pass thrown by 
Oklahoma All-America Tommy McDon- 
ald; thumping running of rookie Bill 
Barnes: finesse of veteran Quarterback 
Bobby Tlion\ason in liandoffs and passes. 






offense: When Buddy Parker ended his 
16-day retirement to coach the Steelers aft- 
er dramatically resigning from the Lions, he 
retained most of the offense and defense al- 
ready installed by Walt Kiesling. It was 
too late in the training season for radical 
changes, but Parker has been slowly sifting 
his ideas into the Steeler attack, and it is 
beginning to show. Dealing for needed help 
with a free hand, he has acquired Quarter- 
back Earl Morrall from the San Francisco 
49ers to strengthen the weakest link in the 
Steeler chain. He still needs more and bet- 
ter halfbacks, and Fran Rogel at fullback 
is very sound but not truly brilliant. 

defense: Parker had to give up one of 
the league’s better linebackers in Marv 
Matuszak to get Morrall, but the Steeler 
defense should still be strong. The line is 
husky and rough, with the veteran Ernie 
Stautner beefing up the middle and Player- 
Coach Bill McPeak a knowledgeable, per- 
sistent end. The defense will probably hold 
the team up until Parker’s offensive unit 
learns each other’s first names. 


offense: The Redskin offense suffered 
last year from fragile quarterbacks and too 
small running backs. It could be that both 
defects have been remedied by new blood 
for the 1957 season. Eddie LeBaron, the 
tiny magician, will have husky, durable 
Rudy Bukich to spell him behind the cen- 
ter, and the 'Skins have come up with a 
real find in rookie Halfback Jim Podoley, 
to go with Tom Runnels, a great runner 
who proved himself last year. Bukich, a 
long ball thrower, could soup up the Wash- 
ington air offense, something which has 
been lacking in a league dedicated to at 
least an even split between air and ground 
attacks. 

DEFENSE: Here Coach Joe Kuharich’s 
problems are manifold. The loss of first- 
string tackle J. D. Kimmel in a late exhibi- 
tion game (broken leg) leaves a gap in the 
defensive line which will be hard to fill. 
The Redskin deep defense leaked like an 
old umbrella often last season and there is 
no reason to believe the same players, a 
year older, are any more effective. 


offense: The Eagles, for several years, 
had an embarrassment of riches at quarter- 
back with both Adrian Burk and Bobby 
Thomason. They had no running backs 
able to wade through a heavy dew; this 
year, Burk has quit, Thomason decided to 
come out of retirement late and the Eagles 
have a strong crop of rookie runners in Mc- 
Donald, Barnes and Clarence Peaks. By 
the time Thomason gets his legs under him, 
the Eagle offense should be set for its best 
year in a long time. The receivers are good 
enough to implement Thomason’s passing 
too. 

defense: The Eagle pass defense may 
suffer from the need to start rookies against 
the wily ends who inhabit the National 
Football League. Jimmy Harris, the Okla- 
homa quarterback, has moved into the 
lineup at a safety post. The return of Jerry 
Norton, an experienced hand who missed 
much of last season with a broken arm, can 
take up some slack here. The Eagles still 
have Chuck Bednarik backing up the line, 
and he is one of the best. 


seft 29 
OCT. 5 
OCT. 13 
OCT. 20 
OCT. 27 
NOV. 3 
NOV. 10 
NOV. 24 
DEC. 1 
DEC. 7 
DEC. 15 
DEC. 22 


Washington (SO- IS) 
Cleveland, N (10-lb) 

Chicago Cqrdinals (lb-7) 
a I New York ( 10-S8 ) 

Ph i ladel ph ia (21 -S5 ) 
at Baltimore (no game) 
at Cleveland (2b-l€) 

Greeti Bay (no game) 
at Philadelphia (7-lb) 

New York (lb- 17) 
at Washington (23-0) 
at Chicago Cardinals (27-S8) 


SEPT. 29 
OCT. 6 
OCT. 13 
OCT. 20 
OCT. 27 
NOV. 3 
NOV. 10 
NOV. 17 
NOV. 24 
DEC. 1 
DEC. 8 
DEC. 15 


at Pittsburgh (13-30) 
at Chicago Cardinals, N (17-lb) 
New York (33-7) 

Chicago Cardinals (3-31) 
at New York (lb~28) 
at Cleveland (20-17) 

Baltimore (no game) 

Cleveland (20-9) 
at Philadelphia (9-13) 
at Chicago Bears (no game) 
Philadelphia (19-17) 

Pittsburgh (0-23) 


SEPT. 29 
OCT. 5 
OCT. 13 
OCT. 20 
OCT. 27 
NOV. 3 
NOV. 10 
NOV. 17 
NOV. 24 
DEC. 1 
DEC. 8 
DEC. 14 


at Los Angeles (7-27) 

New York, N (7-21 ) 
at Cleveland (lb~17) 

Cleveland (0-16) 
at Pittsburgh (35-21) 
at Chicago Cardinals (17-28) 
Detroit (no game) 
at New York (3-20) 

Washington (13-9) 

Pittsburgh (lb~7) 
at Washington (17-19) 

Chicago Cardinals (6-20) 

CONTINUED 
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SCOUTING 
REPORTS continued 


WESTERN 


LOS 

ANGELES 

Rams 

RATING: First. 

: 1956: W 4, L 8. Finished tie 
for fifth. 

EXHIBITIONS: W 5, L 1. 
COACHES: Head, Sid Gillman; assistants, Joe 
Madro, Lowell Storm, Jack Faulkner, George 
Allen. 



2E 


CHICAGO 

Bears 

RATING: Second. 

1956: W 9. L 2. T 1. First. 
Playoff : Lost to Giants 47-7. 
" 1 EXHIBITIONS: \V 4, LI, Tl. 

COACHES: Head, Paddy Driscoll: assistants, 
Clark Shaughnessy. Luke Johnsos, George Con- 
nor, Phil Handler, Sid Luckman. 



DETROIT 

Lions 


RATING: Third. 

1956: W 9, L 3, finished 
second. 

EXHIBITIONS: W 3. L 3. 
COACHES: Head, George Wilson; assistants, 
Aldo Forte, Garrard Ramsey, Bob Nussbaum- 
er, Rod Cochran. 


watch FOR: Pinpoint passing of Sor- 
man Van Brocklin, blasting running of 
Fullback Tank Younger, breakaway 
threats from Tom Wilson, Ron Waller; 
fastest slot back in football. Bob Boyd. 


watch FOR: Catlike running of rookie 
Halfback Willie Galimore, running 
passes of Ronnie Knox, driving running 
of Fullback Rick Casares, the feinting 
and receiving of Harlon Hill, great end. 


watch FOR: Scampering runs of tiny 
Marv Brown at halfback, rotation of 
Quarterbacks Bobby Layne and Tobin 
Rote, throwing to one of the best recent 
pass receivers — Dave Middleton. 


OFFENSE: With Norman Van Brocklin 
seemingly headed for one of his best years, 
the Rams possess the finest all-round pass- 
er in the National Football League. Elroy 
Hirsch, Bob Boyd, Jon Arnett and Leon 
Clarke are the best group of four receivers; 
add a great running attack powered by two 
225-pound-plus fullbacks and big, fast, 
mobile halfbacks and it is hard to imagine 
a better-equipped offense. But the Rams 
have had riches before and frittered them 
away in dissension and indecision. 

defense: The Ram pass defense was some- 
thing less than sensational last year and 
may not have improved enough. Del Shof- 
ner, the Baylor halfback who was the Rams’ 
first draft choice, could be a real help; he 
was rated the best defensive halfback in 
the College All-Star camp. Shofner has the 
size and speed, and he will have experienced 
help in Will Sherman, Don Burroughs, Jesse 
Whittenton and Ray Shiver. The Ram de- 
fensive line is big and the linebackers move 
well. The loss of Bud McFadin cuts into de- 
fensive tackle depth. 



JON ARNETT, E TOM WILSON, HB 


offense: The Bears have one of the most 
exciting and powerful offenses in the long 
history of the club. With a double handful 
of great running backs— Galimore, Perry 
Jeter, Rick Casares, Bobby Watkins— and 
one of the truly great offensive ends of the 
modern era in Harlon Hill, only possible 
question lies at quarterback. Ed Brown has 
been usually good for most of the season 
and tailed off; if Zeke Bratkowski can step 
in to run the Bear juggernaut when Brown 
fades, then this team will be reminiscent of 
the Bear wonder teams of the early ^Os- 
on offense, anyway. With the tremendous 
speed inherent in Galimore and Jeter, look 
for the Bears to use short passes with quick 
laterals often this year. 

defense: The Bear pass defense was spot- 
ty against deep throws last year, although 
its over-all performance was not really poor. 
Some of the secondary’s difficulties came 
from lack of rushing by the Bear ends, and 
this may hurt again this year. Driscoll must 
find strong, rough rushers to help his pass 
defense. Elsewhere, the Bear line is strong. 

cs 

\ £ 

W. GALIMORE, HB HARLON HILL, E 


offense: The Lions may suffer from a 
decided lack of running attack this year. 
With Rote and Layne on hand to spell 
each other at quarterback, it seems likely 
that the Detroit air forces will be effective, 
but none of the running backs on hand are 
impressive. Rookies Tom Tracy and Marv 
Brown have provided most of the spark in 
a lackluster ground offense; John Henry 
Johnson, acquired from the San Francisco 
49ers to plug a hole at fullback, was disap- 
pointing in exhibition games, but he is a 
strong runner and should help. The Lions 
have good receivers in Dave Middleton, 
Dome Dibble and Hopalong Cassady. 

defense: The Lion secondary quartet— 
Yale Lary, Carl Karilivacz, Jack Chris- 
tiansen and Jim David— is the best in the 
West. The Lion rushers are vast and vio- 
lent, and the linebackers, with the addition 
of Roger Zatkoff from Green Bay, are mag- 
nificent. George Wilson, taking over from 
Buddy Parker, may have to depend on this 
stout defense until he can acquire or de- 
velop some really competent running. 



J. H. JOHNSON, FB G. WILSON, COACH 



1957 SCHEDULE ( 1956 score): 


SEPT. 29 
OCT. 6 
OCT. 13 
OCT. 20 
OCT. 27 
NOV. 3 
NOV. 10 
NOV. 17 
NOV. 24 
DEC. 1 
DEC. 8 
DEC. 15 


Philadelphia (27-7) 
at San Francisco (30-33) 
at Detroit (21-21,) 
at Chicago Bears (21-30) 

Detroit (7-16) 

Chicago Bears (21,-35) 

San Francisco (30-6) 

Green Bay at Milwaukee (17-1,2) 
at Cleveland (no game) 
at Baltimore (21-56) 

Green Bay (1,9-21) 

Baltimore (31-7) 


SEPT. 29 
OCT. 5 
OCT. 13 
OCT. 20 
OCT. 27 
NOV. 3 
NOV. 10 
NOV. 17 
NOV. 24 
DEC. 1 
DEC. 8 
DEC. 15 


at Green Bay (37-21) 
at Baltimore, N (21-28) 
San Fruncisco (31-7) 

Los Angeles (30-21) 
at San Francisco (38-21) 
at /ms Angeles (35-21,) 
Green Bay (38-11,) 
Baltimore (58-27) 
at Detroit (10-1,2) 
Washington (no game) 
at Chicago Cardinals (10-3) 
Detroit (38-21) 


SEPT. 29 
OCT. 6 
OCT. 13 
OCT. 20 
OCT. 27 
NOV. 3 
NOV. 10 
NOV. 17 
NOV. 24 
NOV. 28 
DEC. 8 
DEC. 15 


at Baltimore (31 -lb) 
at Green Bay (20-16) 

Los Angeles. (2b~21) 
Baltimore (27-3) 
at Los Angeles (16-7) 
at Sun Francisco (17-18) 
at Philadelphia (no game) 
San Francisco (20-17) 
Chicago Bears (b2-10) 
Green Bay ( 20-24 ) 
Cleveland (no game ) 
at Chicago Bears (21-38) 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


CONFERENCE 



SAN 

FRANCISCO 

49ers 


RATING: Fourth. 

I 1956: W 5. L 6. T 1. fin- 
I ished third. 

1 EXHIBITIONS: W 5, L 1. 
COACHES: Head, Frankie Albert: assistants, 
Phil Bengtson. Howard Hickey, Mark Duncan, 
Bill Johnson, Joe Vetrano. 



GREEN BAY 

Packers 


RATING: Fifth. 

1S56: W 4, L 8. finished fifth. 

EXHIBITIONS: W 5, L 0, 


COACHES: Head, Lisle Blackbourn; assist- 
ants, Ray McLean, Lou Rymkus, Tom Hear- 
den, Jack Morton. 


BALTIMORE 

Colts 

RATING: Sixth. 

1956: W 5, L 7. Fourth. 

EXHIBITIONS: W 2. L 2, 
T 1. 

COACHES: Head, Weeb Ewbank; assistants, 
Charles Winner. Herman Ball, John Bridgets, 
Bob Shaw, Edward Block, Fred Schuback. 



WATCH FOR: Shifty, hard running by 
Halfback Hugh McElhenny; fast starl- 
ing drives of Fullback Joe Perry; pat- 
terns of Ends Hilly Wilson, Clyde Conner 
in one of league's better pass attacks. 


watch FOR: Slam-bang running of 
Fullbacks Howie Ferguson and Fred 
Cone; speed, great hands and faking 
ability of End Bill Hou-ton, one of the 
best receivers in professional football. 


watch for: Strong, versatile running 
attack built around powerful Alan 
Ameche at fullback, and fast, strong 
Lenny Moore at half, plus breakaway 
threats in L. G. Dupre, Koyce Womble . 



DICKY MOEGLE, HB JOHN BRODIE, QB 

OFFENSE: The continued robust health 
of Hurryin’ Hugh McElhenny automatical- 
ly steps up the 49er offense by a quite con- 
siderable measure. McElhenny is one of the 
greatest broken-field runners of the last 
decade: if Joe Perry has a normal year at 
fullback, the 49ers will possess the most 
dangerous one-two running punch in the 
Western Division. Y. A. Tittle has help 
from rookie John Brodie at quarterback. 
The 49ers have two pairs of good offensive 
ends to make Tittle and Brodie more effec- 
tive. All in all, the 1957 San Francisco team 
has more scoring potential than any 49er 
team of recent years. 



RON KRAMER, HB PAUL HORNUNG, QB 

offense: The Packers have been hand- 
icapped on offense for quite a while by the 
lack of a real breakaway threat from half- 
back. The two fullbacks— Cone and Fer- 
guson— are sturdy, driving runners and 
strong blockers. The acquisition of Don 
Mcllhenny provides one halfback with 
enough speed, and Ron Kramer is hard- 
blocking slot back who is a good receiver 
too. Bart Starr, stepping up to replace 
Tobin Rote, has shown he can throw well 
enough. Paul Hornung, a strong all-round 
performer, is the third quarterback, but he 
may play at the halfback post. 



JOHN UNITAS, QB LENNY MOORE, HB 


OFFENSE: The Colts, off the fine running 
of Lenny Moore in exhibition games, can 
field one of the stronger ground attacks in 
the Western Division. Ameche, a bull-like 
runner with enough speed to go on for long 
gains after he has ripped past the line, is 
one of the two best fullbacks in a division 
replete with great ones. With George Shaw 
recovering from an early injury and John 
Unitas, long the most underrated quarter- 
back in pro ranks, the Baltimore team is 
deep and talented at the all-important 
quarterback post. Only a lack of really good 
ends handicaps the Baltimore offense. 


defense: The 49ers have a tremendous 
defensive line built around Leo Nomellini 
(255) and Bob Toneff, a 263-pounder. The 
linebackers are experienced and capable, 
but Albert must plug a couple of leaky 
spots in the deep pass defense. Dicky Moe- 
gle, a fine runner as well, and Bill Stits 
are both experienced operatives: Syracuse’s 
Jim Ridlon, a rookie, may move into the 
secondary unit acceptably. 


DEFENSE: This has been the Packers’ 
strong point through the exhibition season. 
With Carlton Massey replacing John Mar- 
tinkovic at one end and the same brace of 
giant tackles— Jerry Helluin and Dave 
Hanner— the Packer line makes sticky run- 
ning for any ground game. New linebackers 
have fitted in very well and the Packer pass 
defenders look better for the addition of 
John Petitbon and Billy Kinard to the ca- 
pable Bobby Dillon and Hank Gremminger. 


defense: The Colt defensive line, with 
All-Pros Gino Marchetti and Art Donovan 
at end and tackle, needs take a back seat to 
none. Bill Pellington, Colt captain, is a 
knowledgeable, tough linebacker who is big 
enough (230) to close the holes and fast 
enough for pass defense. The Colt second- 
ary was the leakiest in the league against 
passing last season, but in exhibition games 
it looked a bit better. However, Ewbank 
has more plugging to do here. 


sept. 29 Chicago Cardinals (no game) 
oct. 6 Los Angeles (33-30) 
oct. 13 al Chicago Bears (7-31) 
oct. 20 Packers al Milwaukee (17-16) 
OCT. 27 Chicago Bears (21-38) 
nov. 3 Detroit (13-17) 

Nov. 10 al Los Angeles (6-30) 
nov. 17 at Detroit (17-20) 
nov. 24 al Baltimore (20-1 7) 
dec. i at New York (no game) 
dec. 8 Baltimore (30-17) 
dec. 15 Green Bay (38-20) 


sept. 29 Chicago Bears (21-37) 
oct. 6 Detroit (16-20) 

OCT. 13 Colts at Milwaukee (38-33) 
OCT. 20 Were at Milwaukee (16-17) 
oct. 27 at Baltimore (21-28) 
nov. 3 New York (no game) 
no v. io at Chicago Bears (H-38) 
nov. 17 Rams at Milwaukee (1,2-17) 
nov. 24 at Pittsburgh (no game) 
nov. 28 at Detroit ( 21,-20 ) 
dec. 8 al Los Angeles (21-1,9) 
dec. 15 at San Francisco (20-38) 


SEPT. 29 Detroit (11,-31 ) 

OCT. 5 Chicago Bears, N (28-21 ) 
oct. 13 Packers at Milwaukee (33-38] 
oct. 20 at Detroit (3-27) 
oct. 27 Green Bay (28-21) 
nov. 3 Pittsburgh (no game) 
nov. io at Washington (19-17) 
nov. 17 at Chicago Bears (27-58) 
nov. 24 San Francisco (17-20) 
dec. 1 Los Angeles (56-21) 
dec. 8 at San Francisco (17-30) 
dec. is at Los Angeles (7-31) 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 



happy fan guzzles beer from his lamppost perch at 
Fifth and Wisconsin in a toast to Milwaukee victory. 


TWO NIGHTS 

It was 11:34 p.m. at Milwaukee’s County Stadium. Two 
men were out and one was on in the 11th inning and Henry 
Aaron came up swinging his 34-ounce bat. He hit the first 
pitch into the bleachers, and 40,926 at the ball park and 
thousands hunched in front of their radios knew that they 
would not have to wait until next year. The Braves had 
beaten St. Louis to clinch the pennant and Milwaukee 
erupted ( left and below). The next morning, District Judge 
Robert W. Hansen dismissed seven arrested for celebrating 


JUBILANT THRONGS AND HORN-BLOWING MOTORISTS JAM MILWAUKEE'S 



TO REMEMBER 

too vigorously. “Any Milwaukeean,” he said, 4 “ought to 
be forgiven, because last night was a night to remember.” 
But there was no joy in Brooklyn the following night 
(right), where H,702 sentimentalists watched the Dodgers 
beat Pittsburgh 2-0 in what almost everybody regarded 
as their last game ever at Ebbets Field. Organist Gladys 
Goodding played a mournful medley, including Thanks for 
the Memory. “Please do not go on the field after the game,” 
cautioned Announcer Tex Rickards, purely out of habit. 



DOWNTOWN AREA THE NIGHT THE BRAVES FINALLY WON THE PENNANT 



unhappy clown, Brooklyn's Emmett Kelly, stares 
wistfully from dugout before Dodgers' last home game. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD continued 



braced for a shot at the ball, Nan Whitridge shows the de- 
termination which has made Shipley an annual hockey power. 


GO TIME 
FOR 

THE GIRLS 

When autumn comes to the lawns of Philadelphia’s Main 
Line, a young girl’s fancy turns to the spirited and ancient 
game of field hockey. The action here took place at Over- 
brook, Pa., where Shipley went to play Sacred Heart one 
crisp, sunny afternoon last week and defeated them 3-2. 
The girls’ day-and-boarding schools of this suburban region, 
such as Shipley, Baldwin and Agnes Irwin, are located in the 
national center of a sport which had its beginnings in 
Persia in 2000 B.C. and is considered the oldest of stick-and- 
ball games. Although once regarded as too fast and rough 
for women to play, field hockey in the United States today 
is predominantly a feminine pastime— and nowhere is the 
play keener than upon the green fields of the Main Line. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY SUSAN GREENBURG 



chasing the ball are Sandra Cowhig (left) of Sacred Heart and Pat Mcllvain of Ship- 
ley. Sacred Heart Convent wears distinctive pinnies over their tunics for team identification. 
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converging on Helen Townsend of Shipley (right) are Sandra 
Cowhig (left), Pat Mcllvain and Meredith Fahy of Sacred Heart. 




pretty Nancy Galey of Shipley wears ribbons which indicate blonde Maude Long of Shipley takes a breather on the side- 
varsity awards in lacrosse, basketball, hockey and gymnastics. lines as her second team plays against the Sacred Heart seconds. 





BROWNIE TRAINER (DIARY IN POCKET) LEARNS FROM GRANDPA NOW TO PACK A GUN 


WONDERFUL WORLD continued 

PAGES FROM A 
BOY’S DIARY 

Robert Browning (Brownie) Trainer Jr. is 13 and back at school now 
after a late-summer excursion most youngsters can only dream about: 
a three-week hunting and fishing trip to British Columbia with Grand- 
pa, who in Brownie’s case is Robert A. Uihlein Sr., 74-year-old vice- 
president of Milwaukee’s Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. High in the Cassiar 
Mountains, Brownie hunted with the men, bagged Stone sheep and 
caribou, netted trout, recorded such scenes as these in his pocket diary. 



BROWNIE AND GUIDE TOM WALKER WAIT 






i y / g 







WITH WIND IN THEIR FAVOR AS STONE SHEEP COME WITHIN 30 FEET. BROWNIE DID NOT SHOOT SINCE RAMS WERE NOT TROPHY-SIZE 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARSHALL LOCKMAN 




breakfasting in Cold Fish cookhouse on flapjacks and coffee sitting around campfire at dusk. Brownie makes daily entry 
before day's hunt are Grandpa Uihlein (center) and Brownie. in diary while guides and wranglers plan tomorrow’s hunting. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


T. S. ELIOT AT EBBETS FIELD • FINAL STANDINGS OF 
THE UMPIRES • LE DERNIER BARK « MEETING A CRISIS 
WITH FANGIO • VEECK'S LAW • LASKAU’S LAST WALK 


NOT WITH A BANG 

T\espitis rumors that there would be 
some inflammatory playing of the 
organ by Miss Gladys Goodding, Wal- 
ter O’Malley bravely attended what 
was assumed to be the last Brooklyn 
Dodger game at Ebbets Field on the 
crisp, chill evening of September 24. 
Rumors about Miss Goodding’s pro- 
gram turned out to be accurate, for her 
third number of the evening was Cali- 
fornia, Here I Come, and others ranged 
all the way from Que Sera, Sera to After 
You’ve Gone. However, far from in- 
flaming the crowd, the selections seemed 
to soothe it like so many lullabies. 

The final game drew 6,7 02 spectators 
(about half the number at the Polo 
Grounds five days later— see page 62), 
who seemed to regard the occasion as 
just another ball game. Here and there, 
older fans recited lineups of other days 
and spoke of great Dodger names like 
Wheat, Vance, Grimes, Carey, Bisson- 
ette and Stengel. (01’ Case played in 
the first game at Ebbets Field on April 
5, 1913, before a crowd of 25,000.) 
Only a few voices referred at all to the 
fact that Brooklyn was losing its team, 
and they blamed not Mr. O’Malley but 
“those politicians who been taking 
their free passes all these years and 
giving nothing in return.” 

In pregame ceremonies, Mr. Happy 
Felton went through his last television 
program for the kids, and he made a 
brave and generally successful effort to 
be happy about it. A speaker present- 
ing gifts to Campanella, Hodges and 
Koufax thanked the crowd over the 
public-address system for making the 
occasion "such a resounding success,” 
and he concluded his speech with 
"Goodnight, mother,” a literal remark, 
it turned out, addressed to his own 
mother and not to Ebbets Field. 

Commenting on the crowd’s calm 
acceptance of the occasion, a scholar 


in the right-field stands quoted T. S. 
Eliot’s line about the world ending 
“not with a bang, but a whimper.” 
But only Emmett Kelly, the sad-faced 
clown, performing for the last time, 
looked as though he might be able to 
manage even that much. 

However, after the game, a few teen- 
age girls were observed in tears as they 
waited for a final glimpse of their he- 
roes. In the clubhouse, these heroes— 
presided over by Pee Wee Reese, seated 
in his armchair as usual— expressed 
perfunctory regrets as they lunched on 
barbecued crab. 

As the last of the crowd filed out of 
the park, the T. S. Eliot scholar but- 
tonholed people and desperately re- 
minded them that the last Brooklyn 
batter, Gil Hodges, had struck out. 
“Do you see?” he cried. “Baseball dies 
at Ebbets Field, not with a bang— 
but a u'hiffer." 

Nobody got it. 


BOUNCE AVERAGES (FINAL) 

C oming down the stretch, Nation- 
al and American League umpires, 
no doubt affected by the new baseball 
statistic (bounceaverages) created here 
this season, behaved very much like 
sluggers competing for the triple crown. 
Final bounce averages for the men in 
blue show a definite tendency during 
the last days of the season to go for 
what would be the equivalent of the 
extra-base hit, i.e., to g.o for the man- 
ager. (In this first season of compiling 
bounce averages, no additional points 
have been awarded for the managerial 
bounce, but thought must certainly be 
given to the possibility of MBAs for 
managers as well as PBAs for players 
next season.) 

Managers bounced during the last 
days of the season include Paul Rich- 
ards of the Orioles (by the Summers 
team), Birdie Tebbetts of the Redlegs 


CURRENT WEEK AND WHAT’S AHEAD 


• The Final Reel 

At week’s end the cross-country cliff hanger was whether Brooklyn’s Walter 
O’Malley and the Los Angeles City Council would get together by O’Malley’s 
October 1 deadline, but Angelenos in general paid little mind to the final reel. 
It was football time, and some 156,000 of them turned up for three weekend 
games (UCLA-Illinois, USC-Michigan, Rams-Eagles) at the Coliseum. 

• Push ’em Back 

Central High School of Little Rock defeated Istrouma High of Baton Rouge 
last week 15-6. Cheering Central on (“Push ’em back!”) were 100 members of 
the 101st Airborne, relaxing from their integration-enforcement duties. 

• Mutual Admiration Society 

Baltimore has every reason to be proud of its Orioles; they finished, beyond 
all expectation, in fifth place. And Manager Paul Richards has every reason to 
be proud of Baltimore; 1,029,581 watched his team, and Richards’ contract 
gives him a nickel for each admission over 900,000— or $6,479.05. 

• Quiet in North Dakota 

Last weekend the citizenry of North Dakota decided, almost to a man, to forgo 
the temptations of Faubusism. Federal injunctions against shooting ducks before 
Oct. 1 were obeyed, although a state law (SI, Sept. 23) created a special North 
Dakota season for “nonmigratory” birds beginning Sept. 27. 




SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


(by the Ballanfants), Fred Hutchin- 
son of the Cardinals (by the Dascolis), 
Jack Tighe of the Tigers (by the Rom- 
mels), and Bill Rigney of the Giants 
(twice: once by the Dascolis and once 
by the Conlans). 

The bounce champions in each 
league sort of backed into their titles. 
The Paparellas won in the American 
without adding a single bounce during 
the last days of September. In the 
National, the Dascolis’ runaway lead 
piled up in midseason was sufficient to 
put them in, but they added a token 
bounce in September for good measure. 

Final standings: 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Umpiring Number BA (' , of all) 

Team Bounced Men Bounced 


Paparellas 15 .417 

Rommels 9 .250 

Summers 8 .222 

Berrys 4 .111 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Dascolis 31 .544 

Gormans 9 .175 

Ballanfants 9 .175 

Conlans 8 .140 


Footnote: in selecting umpires for 
the World Series, Commissioner Ford 
Frick chose Paparella of the American 
League champions, Chylak of the 
third-place Summers team and Mc- 
Kinley of the last-place Berrys. From 
the National League, Frick picked 
Secory of the thumb-happy Dascolis 
(31 bounces as against the 15 that 
were good enough to win the title for 
the Paparellas in the junior circuit). 
Then Frick turned to the last-place 
Conlans to select Donatelli and Cap- 
tain Jocko Conlan himself. All in all, 
it is not a strong combination bounce- 
wise — and maybe that’s the way Mr. 
Frick wants it. 

DOG DAYS 

L ast week was National Dog 
J Week (it was also National Tie 
Week, 100% Pure Maple Syrup Week 
and Anti-Freeze Week), and by way 
of celebration what was billed as the 
“world’s first fashion show for dogs” 
was held, for better or worse, in a suite 
on the 50th floor of New York’s RCA 
building. 

The models included five poodles 
named Tina, K. T., Sheeba, Plucky 
and Roz, a golden Afghan named Fta- 
tateeta, and a miniature schnauzer 
named Gray. The apparel came from 
the Park Avenue “bow-wow boutique” 
of a Mrs. Joan Kruger, whose Poodle- 
town Shop stocks such items — plain, 
fanciful and decadent— as sweaters, 


coats, collars, le ashes and pajamas. 

The show was divided into three 
groupings: Formal and Town Wear, 
Resort and Beach Wear and Country 
and Informal Wear. More often than 
not, what the dog wore matched what 
the dog’s mistress wore. A young lady 
in a gabardine coat led Gray in, and 
Gray was togged out in a gabardine 



coat with a handkerchief in the pocket. 
This wap Country and Informal. 

“Is the little coat reversible?” asked 
a matron. 

"I’m sorry,” apologized the young 
lady. “Not this time.” 

Another young lady with a blue den- 
im beach bag coddled a poodle attired 
in a blue denim collar and leash. “For 
beach and summer — ” she intoned se- 
pulchrally, "cotton. It is completely 
washable; goes right in the Bendix.” 

"It's very gay for the Cape,” mur- 
mured the matron. 

Next a lady in a pink kid jacket 
with poodle stuffed into a pink kid 
coat with gold buttons. “Leather — ” 
said the lady, “practical for windy 
weather.” 

“What goes in the little pocket?” 
inquired the matron. 

"Her mad money,” said the young 
lady. 

Then came the poodle known as Roz, 
morose, in a plastic raincoat, hood and 
plastic booties. “If your dog objects to 
the hood,” said Mrs. Kruger, “you can 
roll it back.” Roz apparently did not 
object. “Roz got very sore feet last 
year from walking, so I had to get her 
boots. She's used to them.” Roz fidg- 
eted. “Of course,” said Mrs. Kruger, 
“she knows it's not raining in here, so 
she’s confused.” 

There were also pajamas, buttoning 
up the back. "People have air-condi- 
tioned apartments or are fresh-air 
fiends and a dog needs a little protec- 
tion.” But by all odds the ultimate 
was, as the young lady reverently an- 
nounced, “mink and mink.” The 
poodle this time wore a Cerulean mink 
jacket (Formal and Town); the young 
lady wore a Cerulean mink coat. 

“How much is that?” inquired the 
matron. 

"It's $275,” said the master of cer- 
emonies. He (the master of ceremonies, 
that is) wore a green suit (washable) 
and a rep tie (nonreversible). 

Save The Horse Week begins Octo- 
ber 13. 


ROAD TO MODENA 

/■'i ary Laijghlin is a 35-year-old 
^ oilman from Fort Worth who was 
offered a ride from Milan to Mode- 
na the other night by Juan Manuel 
Fangio, the best driver in the world. 
Laughlin is alive; so are Fangio and 
Fangio’s wife Andrea after a trium- 
phant test of driving skill that belongs 
on the record. Here, as told to the 
British racing driver and correspond- 
ent Tom Wisdom, is Laughlin’s story: 

“We had passed the town of Fi- 
denzi, 50 miles from Modena, when 
it happened. In the darkness, just after 
8 o'clock, we breasted a rise at 120 
miles an hour. Seventy yards ahead 
was a truck right across the road — 
absolutely no room to pass. I knew I 
would be killed. 

“Fangio spun his touring Lancia this 
way, then that. If we had braked we 
would have hit the truck head-on at 70 
miles an hour, but the gyrations, ex- 
pertly controlled, slowed the car. Just 
as I was sure we must hit, we glanced 
off a telegraph pole. . . . We stopped, 
inches from the truck. . . . Then the 
truck driver came for me. Who did I 
think I was, driving at that speed in 
the dark? Did I think I was Fangio? 

“ ‘No,’ I said, ‘but he is.’ I pointed 
to Fangio staggering across the road. 
The truck driver burst into tears.” 

In Bologna the Fangios received 
medical attention. Said Fangio: “Peo- 
ple drive so badly today.” 

CHALLENGE TO TRADITION 

XT ever in the history of the major 
leagues has a ballplayer on a last- 
place club, whatever the magnitude of 
his accomplishments, received the 
Most Valuable Player award. Bill 
Veeck supplied the hard logic for all 
this when he was president of the 
eighth-place St. Louis Browns in 1951. 
Ned Garver had managed to win 20 
games for the Brownies that year, so 
he went to Veeck for a raise. “Ned,” 
Veeck told him, "we got to last place 
with you, we could surely have gotten 
there without you.” 

Veeck's Law notwithstanding, the 
left fielder for the tail-end Washington 
Senators will certainly get a passel of 
votes for the MVP award. He is Roy 
Sievers, 30, a strong, taciturn right- 
handed batter with a short swing 
which Yankee Manager Casey Stengel 
calls “one of the sweetest.” Sievers sur- 
passed Ted Williams and Mickey 
Mantle in home runs (42) and in runs 
batted in 114) while winning both of 
continued 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued 

these titles. He has thus become the 
first Senator to take the RB I champion- 
ship since Goose Goslin did it in 1924, 
and the first to win the home run crown 
since Buck Freeman hit 25 in 1899. 

Sievers was Rookie of the Year with 
the Browns in 1949 when he batted 
.306. A broken collarbone and a chronic 
separation of the shoulder almost end- 
ed his career in 1951. He was, in fact, 
given up as a bad risk by Baltimore 
when they inherited the Brownie stock, 
and they traded him to Washington in 
1954 for Gil Coan. Playing now with 
a surgically rebuilt shoulder, Sievers, 
who had to throw underhand at first, 
has since recovered to the point where 
runners think twice before taking the 
extra base. 

Success has not spoiled Roy Sievers. 
‘‘I dunno,” he says, “I’m just swinging 
and things are happening.’’ They cer- 
tainly are. The fans in Washington 
know that Roy is the Most Valuable 
Player, eighth place or not, and the 
Senator management has been enjoy- 
ing home-game ticket sales comfort- 
ably in advance of last year’s. Just 
about all of the increase can be attrib- 
uted to Roy and his long ball. 

Last week the fans turned out for 
a Roy Sievers Night at which he re- 
ceived a Mercury station wagon, 
among other gifts. Along with his con- 
tribution to Roy’s night, Vice-President 
Nixon wrote the fund-raising commit- 
tee: “No man in baseball deserves more 
recognition than Roy. ... I think the 
highest compliment that I’ve heard 
paid to him was expressed by my 11- 
year-old daughter Tricia. After she had 
seen him hit his 37th and 38th home 
runs against Kansas City on television, 
she exclaimed that ‘Washington 
shouldn’t trade Roy Sievers for Mickey 
Mantle.’ ” 

Mantle gets $50,000 or so a year, 
Sievers about $18,000. If Sievers de- 
cides to brace his club for a raise (thus 
striking hard at Veeck’s Law), all Wash- 
ington, including Tricia Nixon, will 
be on his side. 

DUFFY CONVERTS 

TAuffy Daugherty, the Michigan 
State football coach, calls himself 
"a Civil War golfer— out in 61, back 
in 65.” Actually, he shoots in the low 
80s and loves the game to which, sur- 
prisingly, he was able to devote a 
great deal of time last summer. 

In previous summers Duffy has not 
had much of an opportunity to play 


golf; he was too busy rounding up 
beef to stock his team. But the Big 
Ten’s new purity code has about 
ended the unseemly summer scramble 
for players. Now a coach simply sub- 
mits an offer of financial aid to a 
promising player and then hopefully 
awaits a letter from the high schooler 
signifying his intent to attend the 
coach’s college. Once that letter is re- 
ceived no one else in the conference 
can touch the boy. This system, Duffy 



prophesied last year, would put quite 
a crimp in his recruiting style. 

“At first I viewed the plan with 
apprehension and a little trepidation,” 
he admitted recently, “but so far it 
looks like there are more benefits than 
I anticipated. I played more golf last 
summer than I have in 10 years.” 

So, instead of beating the bushes, 
looking for players, Duffy now de- 
votes August to beating the tall g r ass 
looking for lost golf balls. This, he 
feels, is quite an improvement. “Be- 
sides, I gained peace of mind knowing 
I had good kids lined up and coming 
to school.” He reflected on that for a 
few minutes, then smiled happily. 
“I think my golf game will improve 
in summers to come,” he said. 

DON’T RUN, WALK 

mo Henry Laskau, a reflective, 
bandy-legged, 41 -year-old New 
Yorker, walking is not so much a way 
of getting somewhere as a way of life. 
For the past 11 years, as America’s 
foremost competitive walker, Laskau 
has, by shuffling queerly along in rel- 



COCKFIGHT POSTPONED 


The champ has left 
The pit and bout; 

A pullet passed— 

He chickened out. 

—A. R. Fontenot 


ative obscurity, won more national 
championships— 43— than any ama- 
teur athlete in the history of the 
United States. 

It has always troubled Laskau that 
Americans have not taken kindly to 
walking races, ignoring them on the 
one hand and hooting at them on the 
other. He is resigned to the former. 
“Maybe it’s a combination of circum- 
stances,” he says. “You can’t rush into 
walking. You must be patient. Besides, 
too many of us would rather ride in a 
car than even stroll, much less walk.” 
But it is the ridicule that really hurts. 
He feels that walking has been sabo- 
taged by hip-wigglers, whose contor- 
tions he condemns esthetically and 
athletically; and by the oldtimers who 
insist on strutting their feeble stuff 
before the newsreel cameras. Says Las- 
kau: “The public shouldn’t laugh, be- 
cause the wigglers don’t know what 
they’re doing. As for the men over 45, 
they have no business being in there. 
They only huff, puff, and shake and 
make a spectacle of the sport.” 

Not one to become a huff-puff-and- 
shaker, Henry Laskau retired the other 
day, after winning the 3,000-meter 
walk at Israel’s Maccabiah Games, in 
favor of coaching younger men. 

“Walking is not a diversion,” Las- 
kau pointed out. “It is a difficult event 
which demands top coordination and 
stamina.” Walking, indeed, is a trying 
business. The rules dictate that the 
knees must be locked, and that one 
foot always must be in contact with 
the ground. To achieve the classic 
style, Laskau advises aspirants to 
"Walk heel and toe. Then make be- 
lieve you’re pulling on ropes with your 
arms. I’d say it requires more coordi- 
nation than running.” 

Laskau is qualified to know. He was, 
in his native Germany and for a time 
in the States, a run-of-the-mill dis- 
tance runner, until a walker teammate 
on New York’s 92nd Street YMHA 
squad watched him heel-and-toe a lap 
and told him to forget about running 
the mile. “You’re a real walker,” the 
teammate said. “I predict you’ll be 
national champ within a year.” Las- 
kau was. 

Besides his projected coaching du- 
ties, Laskau works as a traffic manager 
for a Manhattan export firm and lives 
in Mineola, L.I. with his wife Hilde 
and their two young sons. The Laskaus 
met and married when members of the 
same track team; Hilde gave up the 
75-yard dash to raise a family. “Some 
persons ask me how I caught her if she 
sprinted and I walked,” says Laskau, 
“but I was running when I met her.” 
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BRIOGEHAMPTON'S THREE-MILE BLACKTOP TRACK WINDS THROUGH BRUSHY. ROLLING COUNTRY. KEPT AT SAFE DISTANCE FROM THE 


New Jersey’s Walt Hansgen was again the 
hero when the new Long Island road course 
welcomed the SCCA to its roaring debut 


by KENNETH RUDEEN 

B ridgehampton raceway, one of the half dozen new 
road courses which have sprouted in this exception- 
ally vigorous year for U.S. sports car racing, is a three-mile 
ribbon of blacktop which snakes around the sandy spine of 
eastern Long Island, 100 miles from Times Square. Last 
weekend saw its big-time debut — a national Sports Car 
Club of America race meeting — and a fine opening it was. 

It hadn’t been long since sports car disciples had set 
up new shops at Lime Rock and Thompson, Conn., at 
Upper Marlboro, Md. and Danville, Ya. It had been only 
a week since the refurbished Watkins Glen plant in upstate 
New York had offered a sprightly program. Soon the cars 
would be spitting exhaust fumes in the bongo belt on new 
courses at Riverside and Pebble Beach, Calif. 

Now it was Bridgehampton’s turn. A blue ribbon band 
of eastern drivers, a handful from the Midwest and a pair 
from the West Coast— seasoned Phil Hill and an impetu- 
ous newcomer, 21-year-old Bruce Kessler— promised keen 
racing. They treated the course with undiluted respect, 


for it is fast and taxing. The swiftest cars could accelerate 
to 140 mph on the 3,200-foot main straightaway, there 
was no hairpin bend to cut speeds, and many a car became 
airborne on a 70-mph downhill curve. 

New Jersey’s Walt Hansgen and the resourceful Hill 
were to be favored in the featured 75-mile event on Sunday, 
but clearly the stature of their opponents would not let 
them coast. Hansgen, to be sure, was having an outstand- 
ing year. A country mile ahead of the field of drivers of 
Class C modified cars (three to five liters) in the SCCA 
point race, he had just taken the big one at Watkins Glen. 

His mount, as usual, was one of Briggs Cunningham’s 
artfully tuned 3.8-liter D Jaguars. And Hill, although 
aboard an outdated 3.5-liter Ferrari, had sharpened his 
already superior technique with a season in Europe. 

Should Hansgen and Hill miscue, the race figured to be 
a wide-open scramble among a cluster of accomplished men : 
heavy-footed Charlie Wallace of Washington, in another 
Cunningham D Jag; smooth and steady John Fitch of 
Connecticut, in a 2-liter Maserati; young Kessler, Rose 
Marie Reid swimsuit heir, in an old 3-liter Maser; Honest 
John Kilborn of Illinois in a 3.5 Ferrari; and Pennsylva- 
nia’s Bob Holbert, who performs amazing feats with his 
tiny 1.5-liter Porsche and who, indeed, derailed all the 
hot cars except Hansgen ’s in the Glen feature and trailed 
him by only 25 seconds at the end. 

Since the outset, many months ago, when the Bridge- 
hampton people began to search out the far-flung owners 
of the present racing site— a bosky hillside overlooking 
Peconie Bay— they have been alert, sure-footed, practical. 
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HILLTOP HAVE A GOOD VIEW OF THE 600-ACRE PLANT OVERLOOKING PECONIC 


Among the directors are men of vast racing experience 
— for example, Charles Moran Jr. of Rye, N.Y., the only 
Princeton-educated Wall Street stockbroker I’ve heard 
of who has raced in the Indianapolis “500,” and Alfred 
Momo, the New York automobile importer whose crew 
of mechanics keeps Cunningham’s stable of cars in apple- 
pie order. 

FINS IN JARS 

Bridgehampton stock has been pegged at $5 a share. A 
lot of it has gone into cooky jars in the resort area of the 
Hamptons, whose citizens supported road racing in the 
vicinity from 1915 to 1920 and 1949 to 1953. There are 
hundreds of small investors elsewhere, and the base of 
ownership continues to expand. 

Right now the Bridgehampton Road Race Corporation 
has an admirable course on a 600-acre tract. Access roads, 
parking lots and the pit area are still raw: in the future 
the corporation intends to provide the amenities as well 
as the essentials. 

The crowd of 8,000 which attended Saturday seemed 
not to mind slogging about over loose sand to find good 
viewing spots. A sharp, autumnal tang laced the crisp air. 
Overhead the sky was a clear, pale blue. Old 16, the ven- 
erable Locomobile which won the Vanderbilt Cup race in 
1908, chugged across the starting line, parting an inaugural 
ribbon. Race No. 1 was a corker. Holbert, Wallace and 
Lake Underwood flicked their Porsche models about the 
course as quickly as anyone could want. Holbert, leading, 
spun and dropped to third, and Wallace thereupon caught 


Underwood to win the race at 85.37 mph. Underwood’s 
average: 85.36. Bridgehampton’s course was truly opened. 

The weekend continued to be a slam-bang one. There 
were moments of exhilaration and there was a tragedy. On 
Saturday, Charles McAdams of Woodhaven, N.Y. flipped 
his Jaguar, suffered head injuries and died 48 hours later. 

On Sunday, when an unexpectedly large gathering of 
20,000 overran the plant, a substantial stockholder hiked 
two miles from a roadside parking spot to get in — no place 
to park inside. 

Some of Saturday’s chill had gone out of the air when 
Briggs Cunningham got things rolling on Sunday with a 
five-lap vintage car victory in his 8-liter 1930 Bentley 
touring car. Among the also-rans: Cartoonist Charles 
Addams, armed with a 1934 Alfa Romeo roadster. Rather 
more competitive wins were achieved by Tony Briggs 
(Alfa Romeo Veloce), Harry Carter (AC Bristol), and 
Lake Underwood (Porsche Carrera). 

And then 37-year-old Walter Edwin Hansgen, who had 
driven his first race on Bridgehampton’s old open-road 
circuit in 1951, delivered one of his finest performances 
in the big-bore main event. He won from here to Peconic 
Bay, followed by his teammate Wallace, Hill, Holbert, 
Fitch and Kessler. Average: 85.83 mph. 

Hansgen handed his helmet to his 10-year-old son Rusty 
and shrugged when a wide-eyed teen-age girl gasped, 
“Weren’t you scared?” 

This is to report that Hansgen was not scared, but he 
did have a bad time with the D Jaguar’s seat, which kept 
sliding forward and back as he drove. (e n~° ) 
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THE DEDICATED 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY JERRY COOKE 

I T is doubtful if ever in its historic furlong Futurity) and relatively little old-fashioned pursuit known as want- 
past Thoroughbred racing has given of any mile-and-a-quarter race— such ing to have your cake and eat it. 
us a tingling double feature attraction as the Woodward — which has its start- Nonetheless, last Saturday’s racing 

to compare with the show put on dur- ing point very nearly in another town- was the best of the year anywhere. The 
ing a beautiful brisk blue afternoon at ship of Nassau County. horses had to share top billing with the 

stately old Belmont Park last Satur- On the other hand, 36,000 is a three greatest active jockeys in Amer- 
day. Unfortunately, however, when healthy crowd for any sports event, ica, Eddie Arcaro, Willie Shoemaker 
fewer than 37,000 turned up to witness Racing in New York is not a losing and Willie Hartack. This trio does not 
what they could of the comparatively business, quite the contrary. The men habitually operate on the same battle- 
new Woodward Stakes, and of the 68th who run this nonprofit operation seem ground, so that when all three are pit- 
running of the Futurity, traditional to suffer from some form of schizo- ted in a match of skills and judgment 
fall classic for 2-year-olds, the com- phrenia; on the one hand, most of it is a treat as rare as coming suddenly 
plaint was again voiced that only the them want to preserve the old values on a golfing trio made up of Hogan, 
privileged few with good reserved seats of racing which do not necessarily at Snead and Middlecoff. 
get any satisfaction out of watching all times suit the greatest convenience While Arcaro and Shoemaker have 
the races at a mile-and-a-half track at of the greatest number, while at the added to their luster— largely because 
which the average visitor can see vir- same time they feel impelled to do ev- of major successes in New York and 
tually nothing of the mysterious ma- erything to attract even greater num- California— Willie Hartack has been 
nipulations up the Widener chute bers of people to fill racing’s already bounding along at such a terrific pace 
(where they run off the six-and-a-half- generously loaded coffers. This is an for the past few seasons that he’s al- 

GALLANT MAN (WHO RAN SECOND IN THE WOODWARD), BOLD RULER AND RENEGED, AFTER BEING OVERHAULED CLOSE TO HOME BY 


WILLIE 


ready eclipsed all existing single-season 
earning records and in a steady if not 
always spectacular procession of vic- 
tories is fast closing in on Arcaro’s 
treasured record of 40 stakes wins in a 
year. Somewhere in the shuffling of fig- 
ures most of us before last Saturday 
had not bothered to take stock of what 
has actually happened this year when 
Hartack has clashed head on with The 
Master and The Shoe. The facts were 
quite astonishing: in nine stakes races 
in which the trio rode Hartack was the 
winner of six, Shoemaker accounted for 
one, Arcaro was shut out and all three 
were beaten in the other two. 

Last week Hartack did it again, com- 
bining superb riding and judgment to 
bring Mrs. Jan Burke’s Dedicate, the 
season’s No. 1 hard-luck horse, home 


Young Mr. Hartack surprised his elders, but an older 
horse upset his juniors when, the Belmont race track 
staged its greatest day of the year for 36,000 fans 

by WHITNEY TOWER 


in front of the odds-on favorite, Gal- 
lant Man, and his archrival Bold Ruler 
in the weight-for-age Woodward. The 
Woodward will go down as one of the 
great races of 1957, for it brought to- 
gether at the classic Derby distance 
two of the three best 3-year-olds still 
in training (the third, Round Table, 
skipped the Woodward to train up for 
the $100,000 Hawthorne Gold Cup on 
October 12) plus the 5-year-old Dedi- 
cate, a truly courageous never-say-die 
type of runner whose ill luck in the 
big summer handicaps (including one 
disqualification after easily winning the 
$100,000 Atlantic City Handicap in 
track record time) would have dulled 
the competitive instincts of many an 
equally gifted runner. The Wood- 
ward’s fourth entry, Reneged, was a 


dangerous front runner who, if left 
alone was capable of winning himself. 

T o the majority of the handicappers 
(as well as to those in the betting lines) 
the race shaped up as a personal duel 
between Gallant Man and Bold Ruler 
for top honors in their own generation 
as well as for a firm hold on the title 
of Horse of the Year. 

Johnny Nerud, the dapper sport- 
capped trainer of Gallant Man, was 
frightened of only one horse. “T hon- 
estly believe,” he said before post time, 
“that up to a mile and a quarter Bold 
Ruler is the best horse in the country. 
Beyond a mile and a quarter my horse 
is the best. But at a mile and a quarter 
it’s a tossup.” Bold Ruler’s board of 
strategy had a split verdict. Trainer 
continued 




DEDICATED WILLIE 

cunt in ued 

Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons said confi- 
dently, “Gallant Man is a nice little 
colt — a typical distance horse from a 
mile and a quarter on. But I think we’ll 
win this one.” Then he added the only 
note of caution of the day. “But re- 
member that Dedicate isn’t exactly a 
buggy horse. He’s got some pretty good 
run in him.” Willie Shoemaker was 
positive he was on the best horse. Ar- 
caro hesitated on only one point: “The 
only question in my mind is can Bold 
Ruler go that far. The way he finished 
his last mile [in 1:35] makes me think 
he just has to be able to get the extra 
distance.” 

Dedicate's trainer, shrewd old Carey 
Winfrey (who is also Owner Jan Burke’s 
stepfather), was saying nothing. He 
was just planning. And so was Willie 
(The Genius) Hartack. The plan, in 
effect, was simple, and it worked to 
perfection. “In the first place,” said 
Willie, "I knew Reneged would set the 
pace and Bold Ruler would be up there 
pretty near him— but I also knew that 
neither of them would go no mile and 
a quarter. At least, I was pretty sure 
they wouldn’t. We also figured the 
others would expect Dedicate to be up 
close to the pace, leaving Gallant Man 
to be by himself well off it for at least 
the first three-quarters of a mile. So 


we decided to pull a switch. Instead of 
moving along with Dedicate for the 
first part of it, I’d lay back— not with 
Gallant Man, but behind him, where I 
can see just what he’s doing. So when 
he makes his move I’ll move with him. 
Another important thing: I know that 
when Shoemaker makes his move he 
likes to go to the outside around the 
leaders. I’ve got to take a chance in 
this one, so I’ve got to hope I can get 
through on the inside on the last turn. 
If I can I’ll have saved ground while 
Shoemaker goes around: I’ll have more 
run left for the finish— and, besides, 
two other horses already won on 
the rail today, so that’s the place 
for me.” 

And the race was run exactly as 
Willie Hartack had doped it. He never 
allowed Dedicate to get more than a 
length off Gallant Man as both of them 
lay back during the early running. 
Turning for home, Arcaro sent Bold 
Ruler by Reneged and opened a length 
lead at the head of the stretch. But 
now Shoe moved, taking Gallant Man 
around the leaders and, in a flash, Har- 
tack drove Dedicate through on the 
rail. For barely an instant all four in 
this brilliant field were head and head. 
At the eighth pole Arcaro’s lead was 
lost forever and Gallant Man went to 
the front. Another sixteenth of a mile 
and then Dedicate took over the lead, 
pounding powerfully along the rail to 


win by a length and a half from Gal- 
lant Man, with Bold Ruler another 
two lengths back and barely a head in 
front of Reneged. 

Said a disappointed Shoemaker 
upon dismounting, “I don’t know 
what happened, because we had no ex- 
cuse in the world.” 

“Well, I know what happened to 
me,” said Arcaro. “That slow early 
first half [47 1 5| should have given us 
two front runners the best of it— but 
it just didn’t work that way.” 

Rejoicing Trainer Winfrey was al- 
most too stunned to say anything aft- 
er seeing Dedicate (a nine-time loser 
on the Belmont track) finally win the 
big one. “I told Willie to lay back the 
first part of it— and he sure did just 
that, didn’t he!” 

Mrs. Burke, trembling with excite- 
ment, was asked if she felt happy. 
“Sort of, but I lost $5 at the races to- 
day,” replied the pretty lady who had 
just won $71,000. 

The Futurity, run off before the 
Woodward as a supporting race after 
67 years as a hallowed headliner in its 
own right, resulted in a bit of a sur- 
prise, too. The big favorite was Fred 
Hooper’s Alhambra (Arcaro up), but 
this brown colt — just like his illustri- 
ous stablemate Greek Game — found 
the six-and-a-half-furlong sprint just a 
bit too far. After leading most of the 
time he gave way to George D Wide- 
ner’s Jester, ridden by P. J. Bailey, 
who came rushing along with an en- 
couraging zip to win by a length over 
the Wheatley Stable’s Misty Flight — 
with Alhambra holding on to third by 
a neck over Llangollen Farm’s Crash- 
er. There was a bit of roughing — most 
of it caused by Nadir — at the start 
which may have hurt the chances of a 
number of others in this relatively un- 
distinguished field of nine. 

Although the results of the Futuri- 
ty must displace Alhambra as the pro 
tern leader of the 2-year-olds, the top 
spot may not rightfully belong to Jest- 
er until we see what happens when and 
if he gets around to tackling the likes 
of Jewel’s Reward and L’il Fella. 

But the real heroes of the afternoon 
were a horse named Dedicate, an un- 
tiringly conscientious trainer named 
Carey Winfrey and a confident young 
jock named Willie Hartack, who, by 
nightfall Saturday, had slightly re- 
vised the 1957 Arcaro-Shoemaker-Har- 
tack score book. It now reads: Har- 
tack 7 victories in 11 meetings, Shoe- 
maker 1, Arcaro none, and three no- 
decisions. This is indeed a dedicated 
young man himself. E N D 
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NAME THIS DRINK FOR *10.000 First Prize 


CLUE ONE: Looks. Pictured above is the winner of this year's 
Early Times nation-wide drink competition held among profes- 
sional bartenders. 

CLUE TWO: Taste. Try this after dinner classic made with the 
skill of a professional bartender at your favorite tavern. Or make 
it at home from this recipe: 

RECIPE: \'A oz. Early Times, % oz. Strega, ’A oz. Dols 
Anisette. Stir with cracked ice, pour into cocktail glass. Add oil of 
twist of orange peel. Created by Pablo Acevedo, Bronx. N. Y. 
CLUE THREE: The Main Ingredient. Pour a little Early Times 
and sip it critically. By itself. Early Times is so good that. ..of all 
the whiskies made in Kentucky-and these arc the world's best— 


Kentuckians themselves overwhelmingly choose Early Times 
over all other straight whiskies. 

300 WARING BLENDORS AS SECOND PRIZES 

These are de luxe, copper base Waring Blendors, list price $47.95. 

GO TO YOUR FAVORITE TAVERN OR LIQUOR 
STORE FOR CONTEST RULES AND ENTRY BLANKS 

Entry blanks cun also he obtained by writing to P. O. Box 5963. 
Chicago 77. III. No purchase of any kind is required to enter this 
contest. All entries must be postmarked by Oct. 31st, 1957 and 
are governed by the rules set forth in the entry blank. This con- 
test is subject to all Federal, State and local regulations. 




KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY - EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUI SVILLE 1 , KY. • 86 PROOF 



GUARANTEED TO GO THRU ICE, MUD 

Firestone Town & Country Tires with 


Firestone Town & Country Tires give you quiet 
dry pavement performance and mileage com- 
parable to regular tires ... so you don't have to 
wait till the long line forms! Put a set on your 
car today I 


Here’s the best way to judge the guaranteed pulling power 
of Firestone Town & Country Tires— with actual facts, 
straight from the snow belt in upstate New York. Last 
winter thousands of cars equipped with Firestone Town & 
Country Tires traveled Buffalo's snow-bound streets. Yet 
owners themselves told Firestone Dealers that even in the 
worst snows and slipperiest weather Triple-Action Traction 
pulled them through. 

How can Firestone run up a record like that? Because the 
exclusive Triple-Action Traction of Firestone Town & 



1 TERRIFIC PULLING ACTION — With husky, deep-biting traction 
bars. No more spinning in snow, slush or mud when 
these traction-action bars bite in and take hold! Yet 
on dry roads you get hum-free, whine-free riding 

3 comfort and long, carefree mileage comparable to a 

regular passenger car tire. 



2 


NON-SKIO ACTION — With built-in skid-resisters and sharp- 
angled cleats. Those action-angled cleats, molded in the 
extra-width tread, are powerful non-skid forces in 
themselves. But that's not all! Their design also 
includes thousands of almost invisible Skid -Resistors 
for extra gripping action on slick surfaces. 



3 


SELF-CLEANING ACTION — Prevents traction loss due to 
"packing up." As your Firestone Town & Country Tires 
revolve, centrifugal force ejects snow or mud from the 
exclusive Firestone tread to prevent it from "packing 
up." This self-cleaning action keeps the tread clean 
and sharp — always ready for instant traction acLion! 


OR SNOW OR WE PAY THE 10W ! 



Country Tires delivers sure-footed pulling power in snow, 
slush or mud —and continuous self-cleaning action lets them 
keep their bite. And you get top skid-resistance on ice , . . 
plus long dry pavement mileage, whine-free quiet and greater 
safety at all speeds. 

Start this winter right, with Firestone Town & Country 
Tires on your rear wheels. They’re available now with either 
nylon or rayon cord bodies, black or white sidewalls, tube- 
less or for use with tube at your nearby Firestone Dealer 
or Store. 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 

Enjoy the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening on ABC television. 

1957, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


Copyright 




■WINCHESTER 

TRADEMARK 



the most popular hunting rifle 
ever built — bar none ! 


We believe that no repealing rifle .system ever 
made will appeal to the eye and understanding 
of the rifleman as this will, and that use will 


continue to warrant first impressions. 

— mom tMC HovcMtca 101 viiiCHisria fiiuim '• ^AST 

EASY LOADING 


2. DEER HUNTER'S 
FAVORITE 


3. PERFECT SADDLE 
OR TIMBER RIFLE 


Over 2.000.000 Model 94 s have gone to the 
remotest corners of the earth and earned the 
respect and admiration of men of action every- 
where. A deer and hear hunter’s favorite, the 
Model 94 has the rugged reliability that stands 
up wherever big game is taken. 


(Jet your Model 94 with easy time pay men 
Only $7.95 down, and up to 6 

rtmonsn 

months to pay. puts Americas — 
favorite deer rifle in your hands! 

.< ilhi.nl flofn-c ’ PLAN 


No fumbling when you re- 
load the 94! Just shove 
fresh cartridges through the 
gate and you're all set for 
fast action. Tubular maga- 
zine holds six cartridges. 
With one in the chamber, 
the Model 94 is a seven 
shot repeater. 

WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION 


More deer have fallen to 
the 94 in the past 60 years 
than to any other rifle. 
In 50 30 caliber, it is the 
deer hunter’s choice, 
while the 32 Winchester 
Special is the favorite of 
many who hunt deer and 
liear. 


Noted for light weight, de- 
pendability and ease of han- 
dling. this rugged, fast-oper- 
ating rillc is popular through- 
out the West as a saddle gun 
and in the East as an ideal 
limber rille. Guides prefer it 
because it is light to carry 
and handle in thick brush. 

i. CONNECTICUT 


OLIN M ATH I E SON CH E H I CAL CORPORATIO N — N E W HAVEN 



FOOT. This late fourth-quarter punt by Billy Atkins (39) 
of Auburn pulled his team out of a hole and cemented a 7-0 
victory against a charging Tennessee team. It was a game that, 
more than any other of the week, indicated which of the several 


strong Southeastern Conference contenders is most likely to pre- 
vail. Tennessee had been favored, but the large Auburn line, 
outweighing the Volunteers by some 23 pounds per man, was 
just too overbearing in the heavy going of a rainy afternoon. 


FOOTBALL: SECOND WEEK 

CAME THE UPSETS 


With the college season in full siring, an abnormally large 
card of upsets lent the kind of spice that makes every 
autumn weekend just a bit more tangy. There were, loo, the 


lopsided early returns that the favorites are bound to 
register, but obviously football still held plenty of sur- 
prises. For more of the second week’s action, turn the page 



HAND. Dick Wallen, UCLA end, makes 
like Miss Liberty as he spears ball one-handed 
for the most sensational catch of week. Play 
like this helped UCLA upset Illinois lfi-fi. 



LEGS. Holes like this in the middle of the Ohio State line caused what may 
have been the most surprising score of the week: TCU 18, Ohio State 14. Here, 
TCU’s Marvin Lasater (23) is shown legging it on a 10-yard touchdown run in the 
first quarter. OSU’s Quarterback Frank Kremblas (22) watches helplessly at right. 
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FOOTBALL: SECOND WEEK continued 


FLASHBACK: In 1945, camera caught 
8-year-old Dick Donelli, Columbia’s mascot, 
rooting for the Lions. His father, Aldo, was 


then backfield coach. Donelli struck a similar 
pose before quarterbacking Lions to a 23 20 
upset, over Brown. Pop is now head coach. 


BEWARE OF 
BOBBY COX 


STARVATION. Stanford Halfback- 

Chuck Shea (with ball) was one of the 
surprise ground weapons used by air-minded 
Indians in beating Northwestern 26-6. Hun- 
gry Wildcats and t heir slippery Bob McKei- 
ver were heavily hampered by penalties. 
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ENTRECHAT. Most fascinating play^ 
of the week produced this ballet tab-' 
leau. Tom O’Connor of Drexel caught New 
Haven Teachers’ Pete Leahy two yards 
short of touchdown after a 38-yard chase. 
New Haven won 33-2 for 11th straight. 







This linebacker’s eye view of the Minnesota-Washington game 
shows Minnesota Quarterback Bobby Cox passing for short 


yardage in the third quarter. Cox tossed for one touchdown, 
engineered three other TD drives to beat the Huskies 46-7. 


THE BOULDER 
CLIFF HANGER 

I JUST don’t think I’ll he able to 
come next week,” said the dis- 
traught lady to Colorado Coach Dallas 
Ward. Colorado had just beaten Utah 
30-24 in an exciting cliff hanger which 
was decided with the aid of a freak in- 
terception that backfired with just 41 
seconds left in the game. 

‘‘Lady,” replied an equally dis- 
traught Ward, “I don’t think I’ll be 
able to come next week either. I can’t 
take any more like this.” 

The game was a thriller and definite- 
ly not for people with weak hearts. 


Colorado’s Buffaloes appeared to be 
on their way to an easy afternoon when 
they scored early in the first quarter 
on a long pass play. But first appear- 
ances are deceiving sometimes. Before 
the half ended, the Utes matched the 
first two Colorado touchdowns and 
trailed 14-16 only because of an un- 
timely safety. 

As the second half began, the drama 
mounted, and the 86° heat began to 
frazzle the crowd and the players. How- 
ever, it was the big, heavily favored 
Colorado boys who first showed signs 
of fatigue. 

Colorado scored in the third quar- 
ter, but Utah matched it in the fourth. 
With 11 minutes to play, 2 points still 
separated the teams, and trailing Utah 


was beginning to falter on the Colorado 
20. Coach Curtice sent in End George 
Boss, who nonchalantly kicked a per- 
fect field goal to put Utah in the lead 
for the first time 24-23. Then, still in 
their own territory, the Buffs got one 
of those breaks that leave coaches 
mumbling. A Buff pass sailed straight 
into the arms of a Utah defender. The 
interceptor started goalward, but the 
ball didn’t, instead slithered through 
his arms and into the clutching paws 
of Colorado Back Boyd Dowler. Sev- 
eral plays later, and with the clock 
showing 41 seconds remaining, Left 
Half Bob Stransky plunged for a final 
Colorado touchdown to end the scor- 
ing in the seesaw battle of the week. 

— Bayard Hooper 
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SPECIAL OFFER! 
Buy It! Try It! 

Then, get AO blades 


or your money back. 
The kit's yours 
either way. Complete 
details in each kit. 


ANNOUNCING THE ALL- NEW 


E vers harp- Schick 
Injector Razor 


The most functionally perfect 
shaving instrument ever designed 
. . . so precisely engineered 
it's guaranteed for life I* 

Now, a razor that embodies every modern principle of 
shaving comfort. The only razor that lets you enjoy the ease 
of light-touch shaving ... no matter how tough your beard. 
You shave close and clean, but you shave your whiskers 
not your face. Compare these advanced shaving features 
with the razor you’re now using: 1. Safe, automatic blade 
•changing. Your fingers never touch the blade. 2. Blades 


automatically lock in precise cutting position. Nothing to 
turn, twist or adjust. 3. Scientifically measured blade angle. 
Skims whiskers closer, cleaner. A. Horizontal, whisker-grip 
guide bar. Pops-up stubble even in tough-to-get-at spots. 
S. Super-rigid shaving head. Formed to fit the contour, of 
your face. 6. Grooved handle won’t slip when moist. 7. Your 
choice of two handsome models. The new Long Handle or 
the new Classic Handle. *We guarantee that if your Eversharp- 
Schick Injector Razor ever fails to function satisfactorily, ae long as you 
live, we will repair or replace it with a new razor, without charge. Just 
send it to: Eversharp, Inc.. 929 Connecticut Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Complete kit with razor, 12 seal- 
pel-sharp blades, travel case just I ■ 
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PREVIEW 


TRAVAILS OF A T BACK 

Doyle Traylor, who quarterbacks his Baylor teammates against 

by DON PARKER u 

Miami Saturday, is a walking catalog of football injuries 


W hen Quarterback Doyle Tray- 
lor appears in the Orange Bowl 
against Miami’s Hurricanes Saturday 
evening it will not be entirely through 
the courtesy of Baylor University. In 
all fairness, the Johnson & Johnson 
bandage people and U.S. Steel must 
share some of the credit. 

Traylor, who was the finest school- 
boy passer to come out of Texas since 
Sammy Baugh, is literally pieced to- 
gether with surgical baling wire and 
adhesive. The injuries he has received 
while playing for the Waco Bears could 
fill a small medical book and might 
very well have hampered a playing ca- 
reer that promised to surpass anything 
that has been written about football, 
fact or fiction. 

"Hard luck. That’s all the kid has 
had,” says Baylor Coach Sam Boyd. 
“Never gets hurt in a game, always in 
practice. He’s not brittle or frail like 
some people say. He just plays harder 
and has more guts than most and the 
damndest luck you ever saw.” 

Watching the effortless grace of his 
movements on the field it is difficult to 
believe that Traylor had ever suffered 
anything more serious than a slight 
cold. Yet his left ankle, broken last 
year, is held together with a steel pin; 
his collarbone, cracked two years be- 
fore, was mended with more hardware; 
a vertebra, down low in the hollow of 
his back, was replaced with a bone 
graft from his hip; his right fibula, bro- 
ken two years ago in practice, still has 
to be taped tightly, carefully, every 
time he puts on a football suit. And 
there are the scars from a double hernia 
and spikings. 

Despite all his misfortune, Traylor 
remains the good-humored sparkplug 
of the Baylor Bears. 

"The team goes better with him in 
there,” says Boyd. “They respect him. 
He has a rare quality of leadership that 
demands and gets the very best out of 
a player.” 

During a practice session at the 
old rodeo grounds at Waco, about 
10 blocks from the quiet Baylor cam- 
pus, Traylor demonstrated what Boyd 
continued 



SEPTEMBER 1954 
Acromioclavicular (or 
shoulder) separation. 
Missed whole season 


FEBRUARY 1952 
Double hernia 
operation 

MAY 1956 


Right knee punctured 


Right fibula 
during scrimmage 
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THIS "HOME RUN” play is one of Traylor's 
favorite long passes, though to retain sur- 
prise value it can only be used once or twice 
during a game. Traylor spins right, fakes 
handoff to fullback (38 » going up the mid- 
dle, then fakes to left half (22) running wide 


to right. This draws linebackers in close. 
The ends, meanwhile, break down and out 
pulling defensive halfbacks to sidelines 
while right half (44 1 breaks down the mid- 
dle. Thus, Traylor has three receivers in 
the deep, while only two men are covering. 


BAYLOR CAN MOVE BY LAND OR AIR 


The Bears have everything but a breakaway 
runner. Quarterback Doyle Traylor ill), 
one of the finest passers in college football, 
has four top receivers including Co-Captain 
Jerry Marcontell (86) so watch for a lot of 
passing. Fullback Larry Hickman will be in 
charge of the short yardage. He is a vicious 
runner and has exceptional balance. The 
line, with Guard Clyde Letbetter (79) and 
Tackle Charley Bradshaw (77) is big, strong 
and tough on both offense and defense. 




BRADSHAW. 77 


MIAMI GRINDS ITS YARDAGE ON THE GROUND 


Offensively, the Hurricanes are about the 
same as last year except for a strong full- 
back; and it is the fullback who makes their 
drive series go. In John Varone (31) and 
Joe Plevel (13), Miami has two good, hard- 
running halfbacks who are also sturdy on 
defense. Tackles Charlie Diamond (75) and 
Gary Greaves (71) are the bulwarks of the 
line, while Quarterbacks Bonnie Yarbrough 
(11) and Fran Curci (15 1 , both lefties, pro- 
vide a serious and confusing pass threat. 



CURCI, 15 VARONE, 31 



DIAMOND. 75 GREAVES, 71 
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T BACK 

continued 

meant. His backfield moved into posi- 
tion behind the hulking Baylor line and 
on the snap of the ball broke like eager 
cow ponies pounding after a stray steer. 
As they ran, the backs made yipping 
noises and their cleats raised little dust 
puffs which seemed to exaggerate their 
speed. They would run 15 yards or so, 
then hustle back to run the play again. 
Traylor’s first unit was always back 
fastest. Between plays he kept up an 
incessant chatter, encouraging, kid- 
ding, chiding, praising. Once he called 
for a pass to his right tackle, Charley 
Bradshaw, a lumbering, 6-foot-6, 240- 
pound giant. Bradshaw caught the toss 
with all the awkward grace of a St. 
Bernard, then beamed while his team- 
mates ragged him. It was illegal but it 
was fun. And Traylor believes firmly 
that football should be fun. 

THE TALK IN TEMPLE 

This is Traylor’s last year with the 
Bears, and he has yet to play a full sea- 
son. ‘'Maybe I've used up all my bad 
luck,” he says hopefully. “It sure would 
be nice to play out this year.” It would 
be interesting, too, to see if Traylor 
could be as effective in college as he 
was in high school given a chance to 
play full time. In three years at Temple 
High School he broke every schoolboy 
passing record ever set in Texas, sur- 
passing even the great Slingin’ Sammy 
Baugh. He completed 273 of his 506 
passes for the staggering total of 5,108 
yards and 80 touchdowns. Every col- 
lege in the country was after him, in- 
cluding Notre Dame, but Doyle, a 
staunch Baptist, chose Baylor, only 30 
miles from home. It was in high school 
that Traylor first began to have trou- 
bles with his back. He wore a cumber- 
some brace all during his junior year 
and, despite this handicap, he passed 
for 34 touchdowns. The folks in Tem- 
ple still talk about his memorable per- 
formance that year. 

Although Traylor has spent more 
time in Waco’s Hillcrest Hospital than 
he has playing football for Baylor, 
his teammates elected him their co- 
captain this year as a sign of the affec- 
tion and esteem in which they hold 
him. “Thank you all,” said Traylor at 
the banquet. “I know all my friends at 
Hillcrest are going to be proud of me.” 

Larry Hickman, Traylor’s powerful 
running mate at fullback, fairly bris- 
tled when it was suggested that the 
team might be overly protective of 
Doyle when he is in a game. “Shoot, 
continued 
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continued 

he can take care of his seff better’n any- 
one on the squad,” Hickman drawled. 
“Doyle’s tough. He don’t need no pro- 
tection. Ever time he got hurt in prac- 
tice, there weren't no way anybody 
could help gettin’ hurt. Like one time 
I remember his cleats stuck just when 
he got tackled. Snapped his anklebone 
just like that. It woulda snapped any- 
body’s ankle with the cleats stuck like 
that.” 

Against Villanova in the season 
opener a fortnight ago, Traylor’s de- 
fensive play was outstanding, and he 
showed no signs* of holding back for 
fear of injury. He recovered a Villanova 
fumble on his own 2-yard line early in 
the game to stave off a sure score — one 
that might have ended the game in a 
7-7 tie instead of a 7-0 Baylor win. 
Midway in the third period he made a 
splendid running interception and re- 
turned the ball 40 yards down the side- 
lines to the Villanova 20. The inter- 
ception pulled Baylor out of a hole 
and set up the team’s lone score. 

“I get a little annoyed when people 
hint that maybe I’m fragile,” he says. 
“Last time I got hurt — when I broke 
my ankle— they had to operate and 
put a pin in it. I asked the doctor 
then if there was something constitu- 
tionally wrong with me. He took all 
sorts of tests and said I was as sound 
as anyone he ever examined.” 

Miami, despite its opening day loss 
to Houston, is a team Baylor will be 
pointing for. “You can’t hold back and 
play for next week in this league,” says 
Clyde Letbetter, the right guard who 
has been drafted by the Green Bay 
Packers. “You hold back on a team like 
Miami, and they’re going to beat you. 
When this team gets beat, it gets de- 
pressed; and you don’t play your best 
when you’re depressed. I’d rather play 
every game like it was the Sugar Bowl; 
hard, tough. We’ll be out to beat that 
line on Saturday. Miami’s a ground- 
power team, nothing fancy, nothing 
tricky. They got two-three good quar- 
terbacks all of them left-handed pass- 
ers and we got to watch them. A lefty 
is tricky. They don’t have to stop, turn 
and throw. They just throw . . . whiz 
. . . quick before you know what’s hap- 
pened. They’ll stay on the ground 
mostly, and we feel that any team that 
stays on the ground, we’re gonna stop 
them sometime.” 

Traylor, Letbetter, Bradshaw and 
Hickman are close friends, and though 
the latter three have accumulated far 
more playing time than Doyle, they 


would not think of questioning his 
judgment on the field. 

“We try to make it a rule not to talk 
in the huddles,” says Traylor. “The 
guys are pretty good about it, too. I’ll 
call a wrong play every once in a while, 
and maybe they’ll know it won’t work, 
but they try like crazy to make it go.” 

DOYLE'S IN CHARGE 

Letbetter chimed in: 

“Now sometimes big Charley [Brad- 
shaw] or me, we’ll come back to the 
huddle and we’ll say ‘I can move my 
man pretty good’ or ‘I can trap this 
guy,’ and old Doyle he’ll call the play. 
But the rest of the time — Doyle, he’s 
in charge and he does all the talking.” 

On offense, Baylor will be using the 
air lanes w'ith much more frequency 
than last year, thanks to Traylor. Last 
week, for instance, Doyle completed 11 
of 15 passes to aid Baylor’s 14-6 w'in 
over Houston. During a recent prac- 
tice he spent most of the afternoon 
throwingshort button hooks and spots. 
“I’d rather throw short,” he said, 
“because nowadays most defensemen 
won’t let a receiver get behind them. 
They’ll let you get the short yardage 
and play to stop the home run.” He 
had worked up a head of steam under 
the hot Texas sun. Sweat ran in tiny 
rivers from under his helmet and con- 
verged at his chin to form a little wa- 
terfall which splashed down the front 
of his jersey. 

“The important thing when you go 
back to pass is not to look. You look 
for your receiver, and the linebacker 
will have the play just like you sent 
him a telegram. I run back maybe five 
or six yards, just as fast as I can, look 
straight up the middle and then just 
when I throw I spot my man. The long 
ones don’t work so much any more. 
You got to pull the defense in with 
short stuff to set them up for the long 
one. Maybe you can try for two home 
runs a game, not much more.” 

Traylor does not consider himself as 
good a runner as Louis (Buddy) Hum- 
phrey, the second unit quarterback. 
Consequently he leaves most of the 
footwork up to his halfbacks and full- 
back. “When we get down close and 
need that yard or two for the first down 
or the touchdown. I’d much rather 
run my fullback than try a sneak,” he 
will tell you. “I feel a fullback gets a 
lot more power than a quarterback on 
a sneak, and I’ll call for the fullback 
most every time.” 

While Miami has dropped from the 
national ratings as a result of its sur- 
prise loss to Houston in the season 
opener, the Hurricanes are a team that 


could spoil the chances for many a 
Bowl hopeful, and Baylor is again 
looking forward to a New Year’s date. 
So Saturday's game will be of vital im- 
portance to Coach Sam Boyd. Boyd is 
more than satisfied with his line — the 
biggest and the most powerful in the 
Southwest Conference, if not the na- 
tion— but is troubled by the lack of a 
breakaway threat in the backfield. 

‘What we really need,” he explains, “is 
that speed we had with Del Shofner 
last year. We’ve got some fast kids 
but they are either rookies or sprinters. 
A rookie needs experience. A sprinter 
— well, a sprinter can run fast but you 
hit him just a little bit and over he 
goes. He just don’t have the balance. 
Sure, we got strong runners like Larry 
Hickman, and, I suppose, if you turn 
them loose long enough they’ll bang 
away for the yardage. But we haven’t 
got a real breakaway threat. Traylor, 
now, he’s a great passer. Above average 
on defense. They may think they can 
pick on him, but he’s gonna stay right 
in there and be tough. He’s got deter- 
mination. Guts.” 

By Saturday, Boyd may have found 
himself a replacement for Shofner. A 
sophomore, Austin Gonsoulin.anda jun- 
ior, Dick Clark, have shown up ex- 
tremely well for so early in the season 
and may earn starting roles. 

Miami, on the other hand, will have 
a new look. After the Houston game 
Hurricanes Coach Andy Gustafson 
reached for his pencil and cheerfully 
stabbed at the names on his roster. 
The result was, and is, that Baylor 
will start against the strongest lineup 
Gustafson can present, and— until this 
unit drops — it will stand and fight 
against what many claim is the best pair 
of lines in college football. 

Gustafson even considers the loss to 
tough Houston a blessing of sorts. At 
least, the wild-eyed Miami clientele 
will not be howling for a national cham- 
pionship in every game from now on. 
And his own protestations about thin 
reserves were shown to be completely 
justified. While neither of the two units 
he employed against Houston rambled 
far in the face of an efficient defense 
and excellent pursuit, Miami’s number 
one unit allowed the Cougars only 45 
yards in 32 formations; the second 
group, however, gave the Cougars 
everything but the water bucket — 158 
yards in 19 efforts. With two weeks off 
in which to nurse hurt feelings and 
bruises, the revamped Hurricane could 
blow up a real storm for Traylor and 
company on Saturday night. But it is 
rather doubtful that the Bears will ar- 
rive expecting fair weather. C E N °) 
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Safer with Syl-mer 


• • • lasting protection for 


clothing fabrics through Dow Corning silicone chemistry 


Think nothing of it. if the rofFcc lands on you. 
Thanks to Syl-mer*, spills like this wipe right 
off, leaving the fabric dry and spotless. Syl-mer 
gives you the same protection in the rain, pre- 
vents a lot of the wrinkling caused by dampness. 
Yes, Syl-mer does much more than just make 


fabric more luxurious. So be safer with Syl-mer. 
When buying suits, coats, slacks or sportswear, 
look for the Syl-mer hangtag that means 
protection built into the fabric. For name of 
store nearest you, write Dow Corning Corpora- 
tion, Midland, Michigan. 



•T. M. Dow Corning 
Corporation 


PITTSBURGH 28 
GREEN BAY 21 

BALTIMORE 34 

CHICAGO CARDS 20 
LOS ANGELES 17 


RUN FOR THE MONEY 

continued from page 25 

off the tail of the fullback; you can’t square the route. By 
that I mean you can't run to the side and then cut in at 
the hole— you got to go right at it.” 

He stretched with the easy elasticity of a big hunting 
cat and, holding the pipe by the bowl, waved the stem 
slowly and didactically to accentuate the points he wanted 
to make. 

“Just the speed is not enough,” he said. “In a broken 
field, I’ve found it more beneficial to go right at a defen- 
sive halfback at slow speed. Naturally, he don’t know 
you’re going slow because he can’t judge y*»ur speed when 
you’re coming right straight at him, 
then you can pivot and put on that 
burst of speed and he’ll miss you just 
a little bit. That’s all you need— that 
little bit of speed. Then you got to 
remember to stay away from the side- 
lines because you can’t evade tack- 
lers there — they use the sideline for 
another tackier.” 

Matson sat up on the edge of the 
cot and rubbed a shin gently. His leg 
is pocked and scarred with the stig- 
mata of the trade of a running back 
in the National Football League and 
he explored the scars gently with the 
tips of surprisingly slender fingers. 

"Like I said, this is a very rough 
game,” he said. “But it has never 
been any rougher on me because of 
my race. I can say there was never 
any prejudice against me. I found out 
one thing— if you’re a good player, 
everybody is out to get you. Not 
dirty, just hitting extra hard. You 
find a few rookies attempting illegal 
tactics, but it gets around the league 
and everybody gets after him. You 

got to understand it is a job and you 

got a family, so you play hard but 
not dirty. You don’t understand these tactics, one day 
you’ll be outa place, you won’t see this man coming, and 
whoom! they call the stretcher bearers. But I don’t mean 
dirty. Rough, tough, hard. The writers sometimes make it 
appear dirty, but they misunderstand. It has come to my 
attention that the only ones who get injured are the ones 
goofing off, trying to get out of doing what they should. 
You must be alert and smart out there all the time.” 

Matson unconsciously smoothed the long, thin-line mus- 
tache he wears. He looked down again at the scarred legs 
and smiled. 

“I would not want you to get the idea that this game 
is not a pleasure to play,” he said. "I get very much pleas- 
ure out of it. I like to run and block and catch passes. 
Even when you are not in the play, you can have fun test- 
ing your opponent. I always run out my fakes. I figure the 
thing to do is keep those opponents upset all the time. It 
is very imperative that you run out the fakes. Another 
thing. In college, you’re fighting for the old alma mater 
and that makes it a pleasure. When you get to pro ball, 
you’re doing what you want to do and you’re getting paid 
for it and that makes it an even greater pleasure. There’s 


PRO RESULTS 

Sunday, Sept. 29 

CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 3 

WASHINGTON 7 
CHICAGO BEARS 17 
DETROIT 14 

SAN FRANCISCO 10 
PHILADELPHIA 13 


THIS WEEK’S GAMES 

on CBS-TV 


RAMS AT SAN FRANCISCO (PACIFIC NET- 
WORK) 


REDSKINS AT CHICAGO CARDS (NEW 
YORK. BALTIMORE. PHILADELPHIA, WASH- 
INGTON, PITTSBURGH AND CHICAGO 
NETWORKS) 

Other Games (Saturday, Oct. 5) 
BEARS AT BALTIMORE 
BROWNS AT PITTSBURGH 
GIANTS AT PHILADELPHIA 


not as much rah, rah on a pro club, but the guys try just 
as hard.” 

He rubbed his leg again and flexed one hand, holding 
the wrist. 

“I’ve taken some beatings up here,” he said. “1 really 
have. The Philadelphia Eagles are always a tough team on 
me. Chuck Bednarik is one of the greatest linebackers in the 
business. He’s smart, he sits back and thinks ‘What’s gon- 
na happen on this play?’ and he hits. That Bednarik’s a 
smart boy. It’s not how big you $re, it’s how smart. You 
can be big and a little fellow who weighs 225 pounds can 
move you. Most people think it’s brute force, but it’s not 
at all. Another thing. You can’t be cautious up here. The 
cautious ones get hurt because they try to evade the shock. 

What you have to do is keep running 

hard, then the man will get more 
shock than you. And you got to know 
when to relax. Last year against the 
Steelers I went way up in the air to 
catch a pass and the halfback ran 
under me and I came down on my 
neck. Many people thought I was 
seriously injured, but I wasn’t hurt 
at all because I relaxed and I know 
how to fall and protect myself. This 
was not hard for me to learn. No part 
of football is hard for me to pick up 
because I love it so much. Broken- 
field running is a godly given gift, 
and I never take the ball without 
thinking ‘six points.’ I’m disappoint- 
ed if I don’t make a long run in a 
game because I know people come 
and pay their good money to see me 
make long runs, and I like to please 
them. It was hard for me when I first 
came up to pro ball. I was used to 
making three or four touchdowns a 
game in college and I only make one 
or two a game with the pros, and it 
was much harder. But the greatest 
thrill for me is winning the game, no 
matter who scores the touchdowns.” 

Stan West, a 260-pound middle linebacker for the Cardi- 
nals, who was an All-America guard at Oklahoma, wan- 
dered into Matson’s room and sat down by him on the cot, 
which creaked dangerously. 

“Someday,” he said sadly, “I’d like to finish somewhere 
besides last in the wind sprints.” 

Matson chuckled. 

“You got to know hou> to run,” he said. “A little thing 
like not running in a perfectly straight line can cost you. 
Maybe you just toe out an inch or so on each stride but 
you add that up for a hundred yards and it makes maybe a 
yard or two. And you must know how to breathe.” 

He looked at West and went “puh hoo!” 

West looked back at him blankly. 

“Puh hoo!" said Matson again, blowing his breath out in 
an explosive burst on the PUH and sucking it back as quick- 
ly on the hoo! “ Puh hoo! That’s how you got to breathe 
when you’re getting near the end of the wind sprints. You 
usually run all the way on one breath. You get out of 
oxygen and the air gets cold. Then when you go puh hoo 
you get rid of the old air and get in some fresh air and 

continued 
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Spectator sportsmen never had it so easy— 

General Electric TV with Electronic Self-Tuner 


Now— for the first time— remote 
control is truly practical. You change 
the channels from your chair, and 
there’s no getting up to fiddle with 
fine-tuning. Every channel comes in 
with a sharp, clear picture and sound 
the way you like it. 

That's because General Electric’s 
Electronic Self-Tuner lets you pre- 


tune each channel individually when 
you get your set. So — whether you 
use remote control or the push- 
buttons— you hardly ever have to 
adjust the fine-tuning. 

And style-wise, General Electric’s 
new Slim Silhouette cabinets are the 
loveliest. Only 15 inches deep, they're 
at least 6 inches shallower than older 


models— line up with other furniture 
instead of jutting awkwardly. 

The front sound projection is great 
too— multiple speakers, electronical- 
ly matched, give balanced, lifelike 
tone. And most consoles include re- 
mote control at no extra cost. So 
visit your dealer soon— take it easier, 
when you take your sports. 


Progress ts Our Most Important Product 

JSfc Prices will include Federal excise tax. one- year war ranly on picture tube. 90 days 
f tt* } on parts UHF at small additional cost. Prices subject to chance without notice. 

V”"V General Electric Company. Television Receiver Department. Syracuse 8. N. Y. 
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Stripes are "major” smart . . . and smartest Stripes are created 
by subtle shadows of the same rich tones. Varsity Town 
originates neat, reserved fine-spun flannel Shadow Stripes, 
exclusively loomed by Hockanum. Expressively styled in 
trim, tall lines of Straitly and Varsity Lounge models. 


RUN FOR THE MONEY 

continued 

it gives you a sort of jet takeoff again. 
You try it, Stan.” 

West went “puh hoo” experimental- 
ly, then tried again louder. “No one 
ever told me how to run,” he said 
gratefully. “I'll try that.” 

West wandered out again, still going 
“puh hoo” like a steam locomotive, 
and Matson stretched out on the cot. 
He laid the pipe down carefully on the 
floor and closed his eyes, then opened 
them again and smiled apologetically. 

"Man gets awful tired on these two- 
a-day workouts,” he said. “I usually 
sleep after lunch. If you don’t mind, I 
think I’ll nap a while and we can re- 
sume our discussion later.” 

Matson came to the Cardinals in 
1952, then spent the 1953 season at 
Fort Ord. He played service football 
for two years and returned to the Car- 
dinals to play a few games in 1954. He 
is one of the great runners in the game 
today and ranked second to the Chi- 
cago Bears’ Rick Casares in ground- 
gaining in 1956. He runs with a beau- 
tiful, gliding motion which carries him 
so smoothly that he does not give the 
impression of great speed. He might be 
even faster, but, unlike many half- 
backs, he wears a full suit of heavy 
pads to protect himself from the sav- 
age beating a back takes from the giant 
men in professional football. 

PATTERNS FOR PASSERS 

After the Cardinals had worked hard 
for two hours in the afternoon, Mat- 
son stayed out a little longer to work 
on pass patterns with rookie Quarter- 
back Paul Larson. He ran the patterns 
all out in the ground-eating, loping 
stride he has. He is big — 6 feet 2 and 
210 pounds— and his legs are thick and 
powerful-looking from calf to thigh. He 
ran effortlessly, and it took Larson a 
while to gauge his speed properly. Fi- 
nally a long pass hung precisely, and 
Matson, looking back at the last mo- 
ment, ran under the ball and caught it. 

“That’s the way, man!” he yelled 
happily to Larson. “Hang it up there 
and let me run under it.” 

He trotted to the sidelines and 
stopped. The linemen were ending 
their workout with the inevitable wind 
sprints and the ground rumbled as the 
giants labored downfield. West came 
by running hard, his face intent. As 
he came by Matson, he let out a thun- 
derous ‘‘puh hooo!” and churned on. 

“You not last, Stan!” Matson hol- 
lered as loud as he could and laughed. 
"Don’t forget. Puh hoo!” ( E N ° ) 
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Now-the greatest minds and ideas of thirty centuries- 



THE REVOLUTIONARY NEW 


SYNTOPICON 


the MASTER 


«EV 


TO THE 


GREAT BOOKS OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD 

Ingenious new literary invention magically opens for you the wisdom 
and knowledge contained in the Great Books 


yours for more successful living today ^ 

the publishers of ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA in collaboration with the UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ' ^ 
present. . . 


Yes, through the development of an 
ingenious new literary tool— called the 
SYNTOPICON — the GREAT BOOKS, those 
great master-pieces of literature you've 
always wanted to read — can be read easily. 

No longer is it necessary to deprive your- 
self of the benefits and enjoyment the 
great books bring, on the grounds that 
you “don’t have the time.” The masterful 
writings included in these volumes— span- 
ning thirty centuries and the whole rec- 
ord of Western Culture — have been care- 
fully selected by a group of the world’s 
most eminent scholars. They are now 
magically opened for you by the unique 
SYNTOPICON. 

The great books contain 443 works by 
74 authors — Homer, Plato, 
Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
Thomas Aquinas, Machia- 
velli, Shakespeare, Augustine, 
Bacon, Swift, Dostoevsky, 
...to name just a few. 
Chances are, however, that 
no private library or collec- 
tion can boast them all. 
Twelve of them are not 
available in English. 

These works are indispensable 
to the liberal education of a 
free man in the Twentieth 
Century. To every man they 
are a challenge to raise him- 
self above the level of the commonplace. 
They bring you and your family the wis- 



WHY "SYNTOPICON" IS CALLED MASTER |0f TO GREAT BOOKS 


The two-volume syntopicon is actually a 
revolutionary invention developed by the 
editorial stalfof I he Encyclopaedia liritannica 
In collaboration with the l/n i versify of 
Chicago under the direction of Dr. Mort imer 
J. Adler. It is a brand new kind of “idea- 



interpreter" which enables you to read in 
the GREAT books instead of reading through 
each volume, while still mastering the 
treasures they contain. The syntopicon 

instantly locates, hy means of 163*000 refer- 
ences to 3.000 topics, the pages and passages 
in the great books which express the in- 
siglit. the wisdom, and the . 
civilization's greatest minds on each topic. 

The syntopicon functions like a switch- 
board. connecting your mind with the minds 
of the authors — across space and time -in 
conversation on any one of 3,000 topics. 


dom and culture that have ripened 
and mellowed with the passing cen- 
turies . . . enabling you to speak 
with ease and authority on the wid- 
est variety of subjects. You can 
have at your instant command the 
thoughts of the world’s finest intel- 
lects to aid you in gaining greater 
material success in the business 
world and greater spiritual and 
mental attainment. And now with 
the help of the amazing syntopicon, 
the great books can be yours, and 
your family’s — not just to own — 


but to live with, profit from, and 
enjoy for a lifetime. Yes, the great- 
est minds and ideas of thirty cen- 
turies can now be yours — for a more 
satisfying life today. 

Handsome brochure offered FREE! 

A costly full-color brochure that tells the 
complete story of the great books and 
the syntopicon can be yours, free and 
without obligation, if you act now. To 
obtain your copy of this handsome 
booklet, just fill in and mail the coupon 
today. The supply of this costly brochure 
is necessarily limited — so avoid the chance 
of disappointment, mail the coupon now! 



GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, DEPT. 138-B 

425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1 1, Illinois 

tc information on how I may obtain this magnifi- 
ct from the publishers, on your special budget plan. 
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A FAMILY 
AFFAIR 


Sports Illustrated, a Johnny come lately , sends 
a member of the immediate family to cover the 
by ARNOLD HANO New York Giants’ last rites at the Polo Grounds 


I T was a few minutes before one 
o'clock in the afternoon, and Willie 
Mays and Valmy Thomas were so- 
cializing in center field of the Polo 
Grounds with Pittsburgh Pirate Out- 
fielder Jim Pendleton, against all the 
rules of the game. It was obviously 
going to be that sort of day. 

Wafted across the field, through the 
gravel-throated public-address system, 
sweet music entertained the early 
crowd. A fan sang softly, ‘‘Sweetheart, 
if you should stray A million miles 
away I’ll always be in love with you." 
It was that sort of day. 

The sky was gray, and there was a 
ring around a hazy yellow sun. It was 
also that sort of day. 

A fan walked through the bleachers. 
‘‘Wanna buy a crying towel?” he said. 
‘‘Buy a set of crying towels.” 

There were no other vendors. You 
couldn’t buy a scorecard in the bleach- 
ers. You couldn’t buy a hot dog or 
coffee. The vendors hadn’t showed 
up. The concession stand was open, 
though. You could get a beer. There 
are two big signs in the Polo Grounds 
that read: “Have a Knick.” The con- 
cession man was selling Ballantine’s. 

At 1 :32 the public-address announcer 
said. “Will the guests of the Giants as- 
semble at home plate?” A fan near the 
third-base boxes snarled, "We’re the 
guests, you jerks.” 

Giant oldtimers formed on the field, 
and I walked through the park, on 
this, the last day the Giants were to 
play baseball in the Polo Grounds. The 
flags atop the stadium lay dead against 
their poles. There was no bunting. 

But it was a good day for a ball 
game. There was, at times, a picnic 
atmosphere to the proceedings. Bobby 


Thomson, playing at third base, scur- 
ried in for a topped roller, failed to 
come up with the ball, and laughed out 
loud. In center field, for no apparent 
reason, Willie Mays took off his glove 
an inning later and drop-kicked it six 
feet. Don Mueller twice fumbled base 
hits near the right-field fence, permit- 
ting Pirate runners to advance. Neither 
time did the official scorer give Mueller 
an error. A fan in the bleachers said to 
me, "Maybe the official scorer didn’t 
show up either.” There was a wild 
pitch and a hit batsman and bloop hits 
of every type. Daryl Spencer and Dusty 
Rhodes moved under a fly ball and 
then each let it fall, unmolested. The 
base running was so bad there were 
three outfield assists in the first inning 
and a half. 

The fans showered thunderous ap- 
plause on ,200-bitting Wes Westrum 
when he came up to bat for the first 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Not many persons have 
had a better opportun- 
ity to fall hopelessly 
in love with a baseball 
club than Arnold Hano. 
Raised near the Polo 
Grounds and armed 
with his grandfather’s season pass, 
young Hano wassomething of a permanent 
fixture around the Giants’ field as early 
as the age of 4. After sandwiching college 
and a career as a reporter and editor be- 
tween ball games, Hano in 1955 recorded 
his consuming passion for the Giants in 
a slim but sensitive volume, .4 Day in 
llie Bleachers (Cromwell, $3), a memora- 
ble addition to the literature of baseball. 


time. They roared their pleasure when 
Willie Mays made a tremendous throw 
to nail a Pirate who was trying to 
stretch a triple at the plate. They 
were kind enough not to point out that 
Dusty Rhodes had relayed the ball to 
Mays in so sloppy a fashion it had 
seemed impossible even for Mays to 
make theHhrow in time. A gang of 
kids in the bleachers began to parade 
around with a large sign: STAY TEAM 
stay. A fan started his own cheer: 
"Go, Horace, go.” 

There was huge and happy applause 
when the scoreboard showed that the 
Dodgers had lost to the Phils 2-1. When 
Jablonski walked to open the sixth 
inning, Giant fans began to whoop it 
up, even though they trailed by six 
runs. The rally fizzled but the fans 
stood valiantly in the home half of the 
seventh. A comic in section 12 said, 
“If the Giants don’t win this one, 
there’ll be nobody here tomorrow.” 

But it wasn’t until the game ended — 
the last game the Giants were ever to 
play in the Polo Grounds— that the 
fun, or a reasonable facsimile of fun, 
really began. In the ninth inning, the 
public address had blared out its usual 
cautionary note about fans not enter- 
ing onto the playing field until the 
players and the umpires had reached 
the clubhouse. The response had been 
a lusty, gusty jeer. 

Then the Giants came up and went 
down swiftly, but not before the fans 
had stood and cheered as Willie Mays 
stepped into the batter’s box for the 
last time. And when Mays grounded 
out, they cheered him some more, which 
certainly must be the first time in the 
history of the Polo Grounds that a 
great hitter was applauded after he 
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failed to hit. The game ended as anti- 
ciimactieallyas possible: Dusty Rhodes 
hit a feeble ground ball to shortstop 
and was thrown out. Nobody seemed 
to be aware that the man in the on- 
deck circle, waiting to bat, was Bobby 
Thomson. 

Nobody could have been aware, ac- 
tually. For as the game ended, the sta- 
dium erupted. Fans streamed past cops 
and Burns Agency armed guards. The 
Giants raced toward the clubhouse, 
11,000 people in hot pursuit. Dusty 
Rhodes reached the bleacher stairs 
that lead to the dressing room in what 
had to be record-breaking time. Mays 
ran with his cap held tightly to his 
breast. The faces of the Giants were 
stunned, nearly frightened. A ballplay- 
er ran into a boy and knocked him 
spinning. A cop grabbed the ballplay- 
er. They pushed each other briefly. 
Then the player pulled free and went 
up the stairs. Men and boys dug up the 
bases. The canopy over the right- 
field bullpen came splintering down. A 
piece of the left-field canopy was 
ripped ofT. The telephones in the bull- 
pens were yanked up. Fans tore the 
green covering from the outfield fences 
and discovered to their delight a layer 
of foam-rubber filling, ft came away 
easily. Samples of the Polo Grounds’ 
sod were stuffed into paper bags and 
glass jars that appeared out of thin 
air, or into coat pockets. Someone up- 
rooted home plate, and a dozen men 
foyght for possession of it. .Jeff Chand- 
ler, the movie actor, went up the Giant 
dressing-room steps, unnoticed. 

The fans gathered on the field be- 
tween and in front of the two bleacher 
sections, alternately cheering and jeer- 
ing. They chanted, “Stay, team, stay.” 
and then switched to. “We want Stone- 
ham.” A wag changed this to. “We 
want to stone him.” They cried, “We 
want Willie.” They cried, “HangStone- 
ham." A little boy said to his father, 
standing in the bleachers, “I want to 
see.” His father said, “There’s nothing 
to see." 

I started out through the left-center- 
field exit ramp. A curio seeker went by 
carrying a Ladies' Room sign. A man 
said. “What was the final score?” An- 
other man said, "I don’t know. Who 
cares?” (For the benefit of those who 
do, it was Pirates 9, Giants 1. — ED., 

If was a crazy-quilt, self-intoxicated 
crowd. The loudest cheer, as I recall, 
had been saved for a fan’s one-hand 
catch of a foul fly hit into the right- 
field stands. The fans had been out to 
see the other fans, and to be seen. It 
was a last-ditch show, and they were 
making the most of it. 


But real Giant fans ( whatever that 
means) go to ball games not to run off 
with the bases. They go because they 
love baseball and because they want to 
see the Giants play. The season and a 
history ended on Sunday, September 
29. There was another game the day 
before. On Saturday, 3,000 people, 
searching only for the souvenirs that 
can be translated onto a scorecard in 
the fan’s hieroglyphics as 6-4-3, went 
up to the Polo Grounds, simply to see 
a Giant ball game. 1 went along. 

T took a subway to the Polo Grounds 
on Saturday, the way I always used 
to. On Sunday. I took a cab. 

On Saturday, coming up the subway 
steps, a man said to me, “It’s the 
wrong day for a funeral. It ought to 
be raining or something.” 

It was the wrong day, indeed. Sep- 
tember, with her ludicrous and mer 
curia! talent for being a little bit like 
yesterday's summer and a little bit 
like tomorrow’s winter, was her own 
sweet tangy self, the faintest breeze 
scampering through the crystalline 
high sky. 

I stopped, before entering the Polo 
Grounds, and viewed a sign above the 
ticket windows. It read: “Report any 
‘Short Change' by mail to the N.Y. 
Giants B.B.C." A fan sidled alongside. 
He said to me, "By air mail, they 
mean." 

Tnside the Polo Grounds, on Satur- 
day, Roy Goodman, an 18-year-old 
sophomore engineering student at 
NYU, said to me, “This place is a 
sump hole; the Stadium is a real class 
joint.” Roy Goodman is a peanut ven- 
dor at the Polo Grounds for 77 games 
and at the Yankee Stadium for 77. 


"You throw something on the field 
here,” Roy Goodman said, “somebody 
comes along and throws it out. In the 
Stadium, you throw something on the 
field, they throw you out.” Roy Good- 
man makes about $20 a day vending 
at the Yankee Stadium, across the Har- 
lem. At the Polo Grounds he averages 
about $10 a day. The reason that he 
makes $20 at the Stadium and only $10 
at the Polo Grounds is very simple, 
Goodman explains. The Yankees draw 
twice as many people. 

Under the stands where he’d been 
tending a gaudy but neat souvenir 
stand for the Harry M. Stevens con- 
cession people, Joe Canessa said, "It 
hits your pocketbook. But nobody 
really knows what’s going to happen. 
Maybe some other club will move in 
here. Maybe Stevens will move every- 
body out to Frisco. Then it won't be 
so bad.” Canessa has six children. His 
wife is pregnant. "I'm a Giant fan,” 
he said. He laughed. “That’s why I’m 
always broke.” 

On the field, Ronnie Kline and Ru- 
ben Gomez began to warm up. The 
base paths were whisked and rolled 
smooth. The first batter stepped in, 
and the public-address announcer 
sounded like an eerie echo in the vast 
cavernous emptiness. The ushers were 
sitting, watching the game. 

Samuel Flank, whose 34 years on the 
job made him the senior usher at the 
Polo Grounds in point of service, said: 
“They can't tear down this park. This 
is the best. Wrigley Field has ivy, may- 
be, hut this place is the best. Three 
years ago they knew they were go- 
ing to move. They could have built 
continued 
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Magnavox presents the lieu 
INTERCONTINENTAL, the only practical 
a round -the- world portable, so light 
its weight is only one-fourth that of 
other radios. Such compactness 
coupler! with brilliant world-wide per- 
formance is achieved by the all-tran- 
sistor design (there are no tubes) that 
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The whole world of entertainment 
is yours — enjoy hearing Paris, Rome, 
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with a tonal quality superior to most 
conventional radios. 

The Intercontinental i- the newest 
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FAMILY AFFAIR 

continued 

another parking lot then, but they 
knew. Old man Stoneham wouldn’t 
have let them go.” 

He took a fan’s ticket and wiped off 
a seat. He pocketed a quarter. The fan 
said, “Yeah, and now they got a libra- 
ry across the street instead. Not a res- 
taurant within miles of this place, and 
they got to build a library across t! e 
street. No wonder nobody comes here 
any more.” 

On the field, Willie Mays came up. 
He lifted a pop foul off third base and 
Pirate Third Baseman Gene Freese 
failed to make the catch, falling on his 
back. A fan yelled, “All right, Willie, 
you got a life, you got a life.” Mays 
watched a curve ball curl over the out- 
side corner for the third strike. 

In the reserved seats behind first 
base, Daniel Ferrone sat well bundled 
in a topcoat. Ferrone is 79 years old 
and has been watching the Giants play 
at the Polo Grounds since 1893, "They 
charged 75c for the grandstand — it 
was just a wooden stand then — and 
50c for the bleachers.” Another fan 
said, “35c.” Ferrone ignored him. 
“They threw a piece of canvas over- 
head in the bleacher section, in case 
it rained.” 

Ferrone, now a retired shoe-factory 
foreman, saw the first Giant game of 
the 1895 season — against Brooklyn. 
The Giants lost 7-4. 

Freda Axler, a large woman in a red 
coat with fur trim, sitting a few rows 
in front of Ferrone, began to cry. 
“Now I know it’s coming to an end,” 
she said to me. “Why do you have to 
sit there taking notes?” 

Freda Axler pointed to the aisle she 
was sitting in. “See that?” It was row 
D. "D for Durocher,” she said. She 
pointed to the seat. It was number 
20. “Twenty,” she said. “Two-oh. 
Durocher’s number was two. When 
Leo was here, never a day went by 
he didn’t wave from the playing field 
and yell hello to section 12." 

Freda Axler said, “I’m heartbroken. 
This will be a ghost town without the 
Giants. They’ll just have to have 
another team here. They just can’t 
tear this place down. I definitely 
couldn’t root for an American League 
team.” Freda Axler, who lives on the 
Lower East Side, planned to be up at 
5:30 Wednesday morning for the 
opener of the World Series. “To root 
for Milwaukee,” she added needlessly. 
She was carrying a copy of the 50«f 
souvenir program for the 1954 Giant- 
Indian World Series. On the back 
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cover was a photograph of fans at the 
Polo Grounds. "That’s me, sitting 
there,” she said, pointing. 

Freda Axler began to cry again. 
“It’s an awful raw deal.” 

I went outside and walked to the 
bleacher entrance and up the ramp. 
The sun seemed brighter and warmer. 

Mays singled, but Jablonski and 
Sauer went out. 

“It's a damn shame,” a fan said. 
“Stoneham should have sold this team. 
Yawkey offered him $3 million for it.” 
Another fan said, "You’re in business. 
I don’t see you selling out. A man's 
in business, he likes it, he doesn’t sell 
out.” Another fan said, "The Giants 
can drop dead, for all I care. I never 
did like them. I never did like those 
1-0 games, Hubbell and the rest.” 

Mays came up in the bottom of the 
sixth and a fan yelled, "There’s the 
world's greatest center fielder. He’s 
the greatest center fielder in the last 
175 years.” 

Another fan said, "How about 
Mantle?” 

The fan said, "He’s a phony bum. 
He’s an Irish bum. He ought to go 
back to Ireland and drink a Mickey 
Fin.” Everybody laughed. Mays died 
softly to right field. 

William Breen, who is recuperating 
from a heart condition, figured he saw 
about 50 to 60 games this year. He'll 
be 64 on October 10. "I feel very sad,” 
he said. He preferred sitting in the 
bleachers. “It’s not that I don’t have 
the money. Sometimes I take a cab 
from the house— I live in the west 
Bronx— for $1.50, just to come here 
and sit in the bleachers.” 

From the third row of bleachers, 
near the green screen on the left-field 
side, Louis Kleppel occasionally 
watched the game through heavy Ger- 
man field glasses. He has been watch- 
ing the Giants for 47 years. "I made 
the road trip with the Giants in '51. 
Every day I'd shake Bobby Thom- 
son’s hand. I gave him a lift, a psycho- 
kinetic push. I went to Chicago with 
them and Eddie Brannick got me a 
seat behind the Giant dugout and I 
got Thomson going good. Shaking 
hands with me did something to him. 
Then Branca threw that fast ball on 
the wrists.” 

Kleppel used to collect money from 
Polo Grounds bleacher fans, so that 
he could present watches to Giant 
ballplayers. "I got 12 watches. I got 
them for Sal, for Westrum, Jansen, 
Irvin, Mays, Dark, Thomson, Lock- 
man, Mueller, Hank Thompson, Shell- 
enback — for doing such a great job 
with the pitchers— and Bobby Hof- 
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de Menthe 


... for discriminating people who 
appreciate the freshness of cool 
true-mint flavor in a skillfully blended 
silk-smooth liqueur produced by the 
famous House of Bols. 
Bols Creme de Menthe — 
Green, White or Gold. 



JUST THE TICKET for hunting, travel, 
the theater or watching your favorite 
sport in incredibly bright, crystal-clear 
detail! 

Anywhere, anytime, the ownership of 
a Bushnell Binocular will put adventure 
into each new day. Bushnells are the 
perfect companion for any active family. 

Thirty-three Featherlight models. 
Ultra-modern optics. 20 -Year Guaran- 
tee with 30-Day FREE trial privilege. 
$9.95 to $135, including handsome 
cowhide carrying case. 

For the greatest year 'round value in 
sight, let your dealer show you just how 
breath taking the world looks through 
Bushnell Binoculars! 
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LEXOL cleans, renews, strength- 
ens, beautifies everything made 
of leather and replaces natural 
oils Easy-to-use. liquid LEXOL 
spreads evenly without rubbing 
... is self-penetrating . . . 
leaves no residue. Available 
everywhere! The LEXOL Corp., 
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man, for all those pinch-hit runs. 
Then I started to collect money for an 
Antonelli Day, but they stopped me. 
I turned $18.50 over to the Damon 
Runyon Fund. Here, I'll show you the 
clipping." 

Kleppel saw about 50 Giant games 
in 1957, 25 to 40 Yankee games and 
20 to 30 Dodger games. He turned to 
a young boy behind him. “Don’t chew 
so loud. It’s not nice. I’m talking.” 
Kleppel is a bachelor. “I married 
baseball,” he said. 

The Giants threatened in the eighth 
when Gomez hit his second double, but 
Harris and Mueller went down. The 
game moved into the ninth, scoreless. 

Kleppel took a baseball from his 
pocket and read the inscription: “To 
my friend with'all good wishes, Wahoo 
Sam Crawford, August 23, 1957, Hall 
of Fame, July 22, 1957." Kleppel is 
having the ball autographed by out- 
fielders only. 

Kleppel once tried to get baseball 
fans to volunteer to give blood, but he 
was advised to drop the idea. “They 
thought baseball was a recreation, just 
for fun, and you shouldn’t remind 
people of serious things. They don’t 
realize that man is attached to each 
other man. Man is a Siamese twin, but 
he doesn’t know it.” 

The only home run ever hit into the 
center-field bleachers — by Joe Adcock 
—landed between Kleppel’s legs. “I’ve 
got a bad back, a sacroiliac. So I 
couldn’t bend. Somebody else picked 
up the ball and sold it for $25.” 

On the field in front of Kleppel, 
Frank Thomas lofted a high fly along 
the left-field foul line. It fell into the 
upper deck for a home run. 

The announcer cautioned the fans 
about walking on the playing field. A 
fan said, “What for? To save the field 
for houses?” 

The shadows lengthened, covering 
right field and half the infield. Willie 
Mays came up and hit a long fly to 
center field, near the bleacher wall. A 
fan said, “That’s all right, Willie. 
Home run in San Francisco.” Paper 
littered the grass. Children ran the 
bases. The fans, barely 3,000 of them, 
filed out. 

On Sunday— the formal last day— 
there were nearly 12,000 people in the 
Polo Grounds. I didn’t see Freda Axler 
or Daniel Ferrone. Louis Kleppel wasn’t 
sitting where he usually sat. They may 
have been there; I don’t know. It 
doesn’t matter. The immediate fam- 
ily had paid its respects. JLill*) 
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extra point: ORXjON 


BETTER THINGS fOR BETTER IIVING 
.. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


(0MJ) 


Soft fall suit fabrics have added attraction 
this year, with an assist from "Orion”*. This 
modern-living fiber brings both extra rich- 
ness (of touch and appearance) and extra 
practicality (helps keep crease in, wrinkles 
out). Pine flannels, saxonies, tweeds and other 
traditional favorites are available in blends 
of "Orion” acrylic fiber and wool. At fine 
stores everywhere this fall. 

•"Orion" Is Du Ponl's registered trademark lor Its acrylic liber. 
Du Pont makes fibers, does not make the fabric or suit shown. 


Kentucky 

Kingmaker 

At Louisville a dark horse icon, an old champion made 
a comeback, and The Lemon Drop Kid conquered all 


by ALICE HIGGINS 

T he Kentucky State Fair Horse 
Show, that king-making event in 
the Saddle Horse world, a fortnight ago 
drew a fine group of old favorites back 
to Louisville for new triumphs, turned 
out-of-favor candidates into new 
champions, and with a fairy-tale touch 
elevated one dark horse to fame. 

Among the champions of past and 
present, however, none tingled the 
spine and tightened the throat more 
than that incredible fine harness horse. 
The Lemon Drop Kid. “Louisville 
loves Lemon,” said Irene Zane, Sunny- 
slope Farms’ manager, before the show, 
“and Lemon just loves applause. He’ll 
do well.” “Well” is hardly the word to 
describe what Lemon did, since unfor- 
tunately all the right words have been 
used too often on ordinary horses. 

But Louisville’s discriminating spec- 


tators knew how to give voice to his 
excellence. Once Jay Utz had driven 
him through the gate into a ring that 
was full of good horses, they singled 
him out, and the applause that Lemon 
loves never stopped. With the verve 
and joie de vivre that all great show- 
men have, Lemon floated regally over 
the tanbark. Master showman that he 
is, his performance literally moved one 
judge to tears— and moved everyone 
to proclaim him a champion again. 

The Lemon Drop Kid was unforget- 
table, but so was the combination of 
blonde Joan Robinson and her beauti- 
ful gray mare, Beloved Belinda. The 
mare had placed third earlier in the 
week, but when she came back in the 
amateur five-gaited stake she was 
more than ready to do battle with her 
archrival, King Lee, owned by Kathryn 


Means. The more Beloved Belinda 
worked the better she got and the easier 
it all looked. King Lee left the ring be- 
fore the class was tied. So Joan rode 
Beloved Belinda into the spotlight and 
the amateur championship for no less 
than the fourth time. 

And then there was Storm Cloud, an 
obscure bush league horse who burst 
into the big time. Actually, it was no 
accident. Louisville’s Helen Crabtree 
had been watching Storm Cloud as he 
was shown with limited success in Iowa, 
biding her time until his owners were 
ready to sell. Then she pounced and 
bought him for Lynne Girdler. 

Storm Cloud was a dark horse liter- 
ally as well as figuratively, and as the 
Minton Memorial three-gaited class 
got under way it was clear that he was 
stealing the show. But for a moment 
Storm Cloud seemed about to lose his 
hard-earned honors; a blemish was 
found in one eye. If he were blind he 
would face disqualification. Although 
Helen Crabtree and Lynne were well 
aware of the blemish, there were some 
anxious moments until their knowledge 
was publicly confirmed by the show’s 
veterinarian. Storm Cloud was pro- 
claimed sound and the winner. 

The five-gaited world’s champion- 
ship stake brought the real climax of 
the show. All week long, owners and 
spectators had eyed the blank space on 
the wall, waiting to see which horse 
would join the five-gaited greats whose 
names decorate Freedom Hall. Then 
the gate opened, and to the strains of 
My Old Kentucky Home the 11 con- 
tenders burst into the ring at a trot. 

In that first expectant hush no horse 
was going higher and bolder than two- 
time world champion Lady Carrigan, 
who last year could not even qualify 
for the stake. But that was last year — 
this season Garland Bradshaw had rid- 
den her to victory at every show they 
entered. His brother Frank Bradshaw, 
however, was also on a high-powered 
horse, Jolie Richardson’s Garrymore. 

After the horses were stripped and 
their conformation considered, the 
judges sent all the horses but Lady Car- 
rigan and Garrymore out for a second 
work. Then the railbirds settled in to 
await the duel for first between the 
brothers. But the judges had seen 
enough: the new world champion had 
been decided — Lady Carrigan. Molly 
Moody, her 19-year-old owner, thus 
won a double victory — her other horse, 
Sunshine Carol, had won the three- 
gaited world's championship. Drowned 
in flowers, Molly shyly accepted con- 
gratulations and invited well-wishers 
to a champagne party. end 



triumphant exit from ring on flower-bedecked champion, Lady Carrigan, is made 
by Garland Bradshaw riding with trophy over shoulder and ribbon clenched in his teeth. 
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so light 
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know you’re 
carrying it! 



Men’s two suiler, $37.50 


Go about your business in the lightest 
way possible — with Samsonite Ultra- 
lite! Made with magnesium, this 
fabulous luggage lets you hike more 
clothes and still meet weight limits 
— so strong it carries even breakables 
safely! “Travel-Tested” finish scoffs 
at scuffs, cleans with a damp cloth! 
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India Brown, Grey-Jet Grey. 
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Journeyer for packing three suits — 
wrinkle free; Quick Tripper, ideal for 
weekends or short business trips; new 
Executive Overnight case for business 
papers, clothing and essentials. 


Samsonite Ultralite 
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A whale of a sweater. . . 

the j amt) o -knit wool 




with meticulously tailored slacks in pure wool whipcord. 

The V- necked cardigan — in new-for-autumn white 
. . . the rich true white that only wool can give. 
Wool stays white, too, washing after washing. 


richness and style. In jumbo-knit wool — it gives you wonderful 
freedom for action — yet never sags or pulls out of shape. 


Make way for a really king-size sweater! 
It’s the jumbo-knit of pure wool . . . 
scheduled to lead a sporting life in the big, 
wide world away from your desk. 

You'll want several of these big, bold 
knits — guaranteed to lift any wardrobe 
out of the humdrum. Wool’s lofty yarns 
give them a feel of utter luxury ... a look 
of masculine magnificence no other yarn 
can equal. 

And even in open knits, wool holds its 
shape with bulldog tenacity. After 
repeated washing or cleaning, a wool 
sweater keeps looking first-day new. 



The hood -collared pullover — sporty as a racing car . . . in jumbo-knit wool. It's 
perfect protection from the changing temperatures you meet on the highway. 

For wool is naturally insulating . . . packs the most warmth into minimum weight. » 
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further information 
write Wool, Dept. 
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THE PHEASANT 
AND THE 



by ELLIS O. BRIGGS, U.S. Ambassador to Brazil, 
former Ambassador to Czechoslovakia 


P heasant shooting, like most other 
things in Communist Czechoslo- 
vakia, is strictly for utilitarian pur- 
poses. No sport is intended. But the 
commissars, with an irony that pos- 
sibly is unconscious, maintain the old 
Hapsburg protocol that used to go 
with the imperial shooting. They in- 
vite diplomats to kill their pheasants 
because they regard shooting them as 
harvesting a valuable crop— pheas- 
ants, not diplomats — and because, 
while over the years the comrades have 
developed a certain amount of skill 
with machete, meat ax and machine 
gun, the intricacies of wing shooting, 
which most Communists consider a 


decadent capitalist sport anyway, are 
generally beyond them. 

Thus the foreign diplomats sta- 
tioned in Prague receive each autumn 
a formal invitation for MM. les Am- 
bassadeurs to proceed to the old Haps- 
burg hunting lodge at Zidlochovice, 
bringing two 12-gauge shotguns per 
diplomat, plus 800 rounds of No. 6 
ammunition. Shortly after arriving in 
Prague as American ambassador, I re- 
ceived such an invitation. 

The village of Zidlochovice lies in 
the Moravian plain, about 150 miles 
east of Prague and 60 miles north of 
Vienna. The battle of Austerlitz was 
fought just beyond the Zidlochovice 


oak forests, and Napoleon probably 
had roast pheasant and Danube grape 
jelly on the morning after his victory. 
Crown Prince Rudolph established the 
present estate, which, after his death 
in the arms of Marie Vetsera, passed 
two generations ago to his imperial 
brothers. King Alfonso shot there 
often, and the high score for pheasants 
killed on a single day by a single hunter 
(833) was made by the late King Carol 
of Rumania. 

The main hunting lodge at Zidlocho- 
vice is built on a scale approximating 
a Chicago railroad station, and is al- 
most equally drafty. In the halls there 
are more mounted stags, wolves, caper- 
caillie, deer, foxes and pheasants than 
you are likely to encounter inside the 
Museum of Natural History, and the 
bedrooms feature life-sized paintings 
continued 


^ A PHEASANT TAKING WING, as this rare and superb action photograph by 
David Goodnow shows, is literally an explosion of energy, noise and color. This bird 
is a cock ringneck pheasant, the prime hunting species found all around the world. 
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of callipygian nudes, in the Rubens (or 
Hapsburg) tradition. These treasures 
were augmented after the Commu- 
nists seized Czechoslovakia by a plas- 
ter bust of Marshal Stalin, now pos- 
sibly replaced by one of Khrushchev, 
which stood just inside the main en- 
trance, flanked on the other side by a 
stuffed 450-pound boar. Uncle Joe, 
when I saw him, wore a benevolent 
expression, but the boar looked as 
though he had just been elected to 
the Politburo. 

Arriving at Zidlochovice in the late 
afternoon of a gray November day, 
I surrendered my matched pair of 
Cogswell and Harrison shotguns to an 
ancient forester who must have dated 
back to the days of Emperor Franz 
Josef. There were nine of us in the 
party, all foreign diplomats from 
Prague, and the 10th man was our 
Czech Foreign Office host— a man with 
a permanently preoccupied expression. 
He was responsible, as it turned out, 
for Arrangements and Decorum. 

We were routed out at 6 o’clock the 
following morning by the forester’s 
trumpet, and under his tolerant eye 
I put on my Austrian hunting suit of 
gray wool trousers with a green stripe 
down the side, and matching jacket 
adorned with deerhorn buttons. This 
elegant costume was surmounted by a 
green velour hat, with a shaving brush 
aft. I likewise had a fine olive-green 
overcoat with loose shoulders and 
sleeves. I decided I looked like a fugi- 
tive from a Viennese light opera, and 
how, I wondered, was I going to lug 
around two shotguns, to say nothing 
of nearly 100 pounds of ammunition? 

Our Foreign Office representative 
had breakfast laid on, and he made a 
speech in French while the gray day- 
light of European autumn sifted in 
among the staghorn chandeliers. He 
gave us directions for the hunt, and we 
were told not to shoot hen pheasants 
except as specifically authorized, and 
not to spin around in our tracks to take 
rear shots, no matter what the target 
or provocation. Breakfast over, we 
trooped out and embarked in three 
dilapidated imperial barouches, horse- 
drawn, apparently last painted during 
World War I. 

The Zidlochovice estate produces 
40,000 pheasants a year. The estate 
has both fields and forests. Sugar beets, 
potatoes, cabbage, corn and turnips 
grow on the rich farmland. There are 
wide stands of golden Czechoslovak 
oak, which make the finest wine casks 



in the world. They likewise provide 
marvelous pheasant cover. 

Half an hour from the hunting lodge 
we were surrounded by 300 Moravian 
farmers armed with sticks— our beat- 
ers. Thirty government foresters were 
in command, but among them I iden- 
tified a substantial covey of secret po- 
lice in brown belted raincoats, felt hats 
a la Jimmy Stewart, and city shoes 
already caked with red Moravian mud. 
The secret police, with nobody to ar- 
rest because diplomats have diplomatic 
immunity and cannot be arrested, 
seemed lrustrated. 

A personal scorekeeper 

Three personal retainers were as- 
signed to each hunter. The first was my 
gun bearer, who cradled one of my 
shotguns under each arm and declined 
to surrender either of them. The second 
lurched heavily under several hundred 
of my Churchill shotgun shells from 
London, slung in a leather bag over his 
shoulder. The third was a boy sprout- 
ing his first whiskers, unburdened by 
anything else except the stub of a pen- 
cil and a small white pad with my 
name on it. His function was to keep 


score of my hits and misses — a dis- 
quieting prospect for any hunter. 

The hunters rallied round and the 
Chief Forester made a speech, which 
our Foreign Office friend translated: 
the first episode would be a two-mile 
walk through a stand of oaks, jump 
shots at flushed birds, cock pheasants 
only. Hares and rabbits could also be 
killed, and foxes if we saw any. Roe- 
buck and Hirsch were forbidden. And 
now, if MM. les Ambassadeurs would 
please deploy to their stations, the pro- 
ceedings could commence to be un- 
raveled. One moment please: shotguns 
only — the Argentine consul general 
would kindly surrender his revolver. 

We dispersed, and under guidance 
from the foresters spread out across 
a quarter-mile front. Ahead of us 
stretched 10 dark lanes through the 
forest, one lane to each hunter. The 
lanes were assigned according to rank, 
the middle ones for ambassadors, with 
ministers, attaches, consuls and secre- 
taries on the outside. The lanes were 
about 10 feet wide and a gunshot 
apart; in the woods between each lane, 
and therefore between each hunter, 
there were 30 beaters pounding the oak 
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trees, shaking clown acorns and making 
a tremendous clatter. Behind each 
hunter walked his three retainers— the 
gun bearer, who also loaded each weap- 
on as fired, the ammunition bearer and 
the scorekeeper. Behind the retainers, 
for my special benefit, walked three 
members of the secret police, their 
feet making squdgy sounds in the moist 
oak leaves. 

The Chief Forester lifted his trum- 
pet and blew notes that reverberated 
bravely across the Moravian plain. My 
bearer accepted two shells from the 
keeper of my ammunition. He inserted 
the shells, snapped shut the breech, 
handed the gun to me, and the whole 
line moved slowly forward. It was 
the first time I had touched my shot- 
gun since reaching Zidlochovice. 

Before we had moved 10 yards, a 
cock pheasant exploded under my feet 
and made off, straight ahead of me. 

“Cock, shoot! Quick, shoot! Shoot 
cock quick!” yelled all three of my re- 
tainers. So did the three secret police- 
men. 

I raised my gun. With a baseball bat 
I could have given that pheasant a per- 
manent headache. I fired both barrels. 
The pheasant, shedding no feathers, 
continued gaily down my alley. 

“Zero, zero,” said my scorekeeper, 
while his disgusted colleague handed 
me my second shotgun. “Phooey,” said 
the policemen. 

Another bird flushed. It angled off 
through the trees, getting no closer. I 
took a quick shot with speed inherited 
from a boyhood spent snap-shooting at 
woodcock in Maine alder swamps; the 
pheasant crumpled. 


“Hen,” shouted my scorekeeper. 
“Score, zero, zero, zero.” The three 
policemen made sounds of derision. 

Three shots, I said to myself. Score: 
zero, zero, zero; 797 shells to go. From 
far off to the right a bird flushed from 
the No. 1 lane. Several enthusiasts 
fired at it without effect. Unmis- 
takably a cock; the bird crossed 70 
feet overhead, destination apparently 
Bratislava. I took a long swing and a 
long lead, and fired the left barrel. 
The pheasant struck the ground at 
our feet. 

".V a zdar!” cried my retainers, 
meaning “Good going!” “Lucky 
shot,” declared the three policemen. 

Four shots, score one. 796 shots to 
go, if we used up all our ammunition. 
Two minutes had passed since we en- 
tered the forest. 

The guns grow warm 

So it went for those first two miles. 
The beaters picked up the birds; the 
hunters touched only their shotguns; 
and my retainers shouted “Hen, 
don’t shoot!” at suitable moments. 
With the first 50 shells I killed 19 
pheasants. Both guns grew warm and 
so did I in my Austrian rompers. The 
three members of the secret police, 
treading heavily on the heels of my 
retainers, continued to make remarks 
and offer unsolicited observations. 

A rabbit finally fixed my policemen. 
A driven pheasant, with 600 beaters 
strung out across the woods, will take 
off ahead of the marchers. So will 
foxes and deer. But hares and rabbits 
combine fright with imagination. A 
startled rabbit is likely to whip around 


a stump in a scuffle of leaves and head 
back toward the line of marchers at 
40 mph, ears laid flat and hind legs 
going like pistons. This hare dashed 
between my legs, did a terrified tango 
through my three faithful retainers, 
and put on a beautiful show of broken- 
field running through the policemen. 
I spun around 180° in the most con- 
spicuously prohibited manner, and 
deliberately set off a charge of No. 6 
shot safely above bunny’s head, half- 
way between two of the policemen. 
They were not far apart. All three of 
them went flat on their faces in the 
yielding Moravian mud. Bunny length- 
ened his stride. 

".Vo zdur!” cried my retainers. 
“Help!” gurgled the stricken police- 
men. 

I earned a fine symmetrical rasp- 
berry from the Chief Forester, with 
an assist from the Czech Foreign 
Office representative. But the mem- 
bers of the secret police thereafter 
maintained a prudent and respectful 
distance to the rear, and they offered 
no further suggestions regarding my 
shooting. 

There are two other ways to shoot 
pheasants at Zidlochovice. One is to 
shoot them head on. A few hundred 
yards from the edge of the woods the 
line of march stopped, and the hunt- 
ers were led around the outside and 
took positions facing the woods, at 
stands in an open field opposite the 10 
lanes we'd been following. Crowded 
into the woods was the entire game 
population that had been moving on 
ahead of us, only now the pheasants 
conliii tied 
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were between us and the beaters, who, 
in response to the forester’s trumpet, 
resumed their forward movement. 

At the edge of the woods, pheasants 
took wing by the hundred. For 15 min- 
utes, or until the beaters themselves 
reached the edge of the woods facing 
the hunters, everyone fired as fast as 
his two guns could be passed back and 
forth between hunter and loader. I 
killed 38 cock pheasants in a quarter 
of an hour, and all down the line the 
noise sounded like a dress rehearsal for 
Austerlitz. 

The last kind of shooting is High 
Birds, and that is something else again. 
The hunters are spaced down the mid- 
dle of a wide corn field that separates 
two tall stands of oaks, mature trees 
with little undergrowth. The beaters 
start work half a mile away, and each 
flushed pheasant takes altitude, clears 
the trees and then makes off for the 
forest on the far side of the corn field. 
Thus stimulated, with clear air ahead 
of them, birds fly at 60 to 100 feet, with 
the throttle wide open. It takes a lead 
of eight feet to connect at that dis- 
tance — more on the quartering angles. 
Moreover, unless you center your 
bird, it scales down into the far woods, 
breakfast for an alert fox, while the 
scorekeeper marks down a succession of 
zeros. Only pass shooting for geese 
with the wind behind them is more 
difficult. My production curve took a 
downward trend, and I thought re- 
spectful thoughts of Carol of Rumania. 

At one o’clock we paused for an al- 
fresco luncheon served in a grove of 
Austrian pines, with slivoviiz out of 
little crested glasses and a display of 
the Hapsburg linen. Waiters recruited 
from Lippert’s in Prague poured 
steaming goulash into Karlovy Vary 
soup plates, and there was sharp red 
wine from nearby Moravian vineyards. 
I replenished my slivoviiz glass, and 
felt less uncharitable toward my chas- 
tened policemen. My shoulder began to 
stiffen, and in the afternoon I called 
my own shots and avoided improbable 
targets. 

All afternoon we cruised back and 
forth between the fields and the forests, 
and, as the shadows lengthened and 
the sky purpled in the west, we came 
at last to an open space where our three 
barouches waited, together with wag- 
ons filled with all our pheasants and 
hares and rabbits. The game was un- 
loaded from the wagons by the forest- 
ers, who carefully arranged them on 
the ground in rows, two pheasants at a 


time, with the hares and rabbits sepa- 
rate from the pheasants. With their 
plumage of gold and green, the birds 
made a noble display. The hunters and 
beaters and foresters faced the hollow 
square where the game lay, and every- 
one came to attention. This was the 
final ceremony of the day, without 
which no Hapsburg hunt is completed. 

The Chief Forester made a formal 
speech. He thanked the game for their 
cooperation, and apologized if they’d 
been put to any inconvenience. He 
thanked the hunters for their partici- 
pation, and he promised additional 
sport for the morrow. He was like a 
priest of old time, performing a re- 
membered ritual. I noticed that the se- 
cret police took no part in the cere- 
mony. Taps were sounded over the 
field of game, and, as the twilight deep- 
ened, we drove away in our barouches, 
back to the lodge at Zidlochovice. 

Remember King Carol 

On that shoot, 10 hunters in a day 
and a half killed 1,450 pheasants, and 
in addition we shot 700 hares and 300 
rabbits. I fired upwards of 600 shells, 
which I took to represent considerable 
shootinguntil Iremembered KingCarol. 

The game at Zidlochovice does not 
belong to the hunters. Most of the 
birds were shipped with all speed to 
western Europe and there swapped for 
hard currency wherewith to help meet 
Czechoslovakia’s commitments to the 
Kremlin. A few, however, were sold to 
the diplomats, who, after having 
tipped the staff at the Zidlochovice 
Lodge and subscribed to a present for 
the Chief Forester and paid off the re- 
tainers, found they had a fairly sub- 
stantial investment in harvesting Presi- 
dent Zapotocky’s pheasants. The hunt- 
er’s privilege of buying game was fur- 
thermore conditioned by rank; and an 
ambassador, as I recall, had access to 
10 brace, plus five hares and one rab- 
bit, at approximately their cost on the 
Paris market. 

On the road back to Prague the se- 
cret police finally paid off their accu- 
mulated frustration. I drove to the 
capital after dark, and the secret po- 
lice followed in their black Tatra, 50 
feet behind me all the way to the 
height of land overlooking the Vltava 
River, blinking their headlights 
through my rear window. For 150 
miles they made our life miserable. The 
Embassy attach^ who accompanied me 
wanted to do something about it — 
borrow the Argentine consul general’s 
revolver, for example. I restrained him. 
Until we got back to Prague, I said, 
the slogan remained: Shotguns only! 
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SHOOTING IN THE U.S 


N O group of pheasant hunters in 
the U.S. can come up with a one- 
and-a-half-day bag of 1,450 pheasants 
as did Ambassador Briggs and his 
party in Czechoslovakia. For along 
with the bag limit it is an unhappy 
fact of outdoor life that, while the 
number of hunters is ever increasing, 
pheasant habitat is diminishing. As a 
result, time-pressed sportsmen are 
turning to the public shooting pre- 
serve. Here pheasants and other game 
birds are raised to be released in na- 
tural cover. At an average of $5 a bird, 
the hunter may shoot as many birds 
as local regulations permit. Most pre- 
serves guarantee a certain number of 
fair shots. Some guarantee the bag. 
Nearly all offer guides, dogs, shells, 
and even guns for the unequipped. 
Their seasons are long. Consequently, 
preserves are booming; today there 
are more than 5 00 preserves in the 
United States. They have their critics, 
those who believe that the only true 
sport is hunting wild birds, but, un- 
deniably, public preserves are helping 
to fulfill many a man’s deep desire for 
the thrill of hunting. Herewith, for 
Sports Illustrated readers, is a list 
of excellent preserves accessible to 
some of our major urban areas, where 
anybody with the price can shoot his 
limit. Others can be located through 
the Sportsmen's Service Bureau, 250 
E. 43 Street, New York 17. 


PROVIDENCE. Peace Dale Shooting Pre- 
serve, Peace Dale, R.I. 31 miles from Provi- 
dence. Edward Frisella, owner. Phone: 
Stirling 3-7137. 250 acres. Open Sept. 1 
to April 15. A state license is required. 
Dogs, guides and guns. $5.50 a pheasant. 

HARTFORD, Conn. Mohegan Game Farm, 
Shelton, Conn. 45 miles south of Hartford, 
using Exit 51 on Merritt Parkway. George 
Boehm, owner. Phone: Amherst 8-9158. 
800 acres. Open Sept. 15 to March 15. 
No state license is required. Dogs, 
guides and guns. $5 a pheasant, 5 daily 
limit. 

NEW YORK. Suffolk Lodge Game Pre- 
serve, Brookhaven, N.Y. 70 miles from New 
York on south shore of Long Island seven 
miles east of Patchogue. Kenneth B. Hard, 
owner. Phone Bellport 7-0244. 1,300 acres. 
Dogs, guides and guns. Open Sept. 1 to 
Feb. 28. No state license required. $65 for a 
10-pheasant shoot (10 fair shots guaran- 
teed), or on Monday, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day $40 for a five-pheasant shoot. Extra 
birds $5 each. 


PITTSBURGH. Seley Farms, RD 1, At- 
lantic, Pa. 70 miles northwest of Pitts- 
burgh, 40 miles south of Erie, 80 miles 
east of Cleveland. Edward N. Lawson, 
manager. Phone: Sheakleyville 2453. 1,006 
acres. Open Oct. I to March 1. There is no 
Sunday hunting, and a state license is re- 
quired. Dogs and guides. $20 a day mini- 
mum for two cocks and two hens. $25 for 


4 cocks. Extra cocks $4.50, hens $3.40. 

BALTIMORE. Harford Pheasant Farm, 
Dublin, Md. 35 miles northeast of Balti- 
more off Routes 1 and 135. Pierce Bates, 
manager. Phone: Gladstone 7-2335. 500 
acres. Open Oct. 1 to March 31. There is no 
Sunday hunting, and a state license is re- 
quired. Dogs, guides and guns. $20 a day 
for two cocks and two hens. Extra cocks 
$4.50, hens $3.50. 

RICHMOND. Hidden Acres Game Pre- 
serve, Trevilians, Va. 50 miles from Rich- 
mond off Route 33. Walter G. Smith, man- 
ager. Phone: Louisa 270W-1. 425 acres. 
Open Oct. 1 to March 31. Dogs and guides. 
There is no Sunday hunting, and a state 
license is required. Season membership 
$100 for 20 pheasants or $5 a bird. 

LOUISVILLE. Preston Highway Shooting 
Preserve, 4604 Hillside Drive, Louisville, 
Ky. 14 miles from downtown Louisville. 
Mrs. G. W. Taylor, manager. Phone: Em- 
erson 8-1009. 1,000 acres. Open Oct. 1 to 
March 31 . A state license is required. Dogs, 
guides and guns. $20 a day for four birds. 

TOPEKA, Kans. Green Acres Controlled 
Shooting Area, Hoyt, Kans. 10 miles north 
of Topeka on Route 75. John A. Costelow, 
owner. Phone: Hoyt 535. 1,200 acres. Open 
Oct. 15 to Feb. 15. A state license is re- 
quired. Dogs and guides. $6.25 a pheasant. 

CHICAGO. Gooley’s Game Farm, Elgin, 
111. 40 miles from Chicago on Route 20 to 
McLean Blvd., 4 miles weston Rowes Road. 
Robert W. Gooley, owner. Phone Sherwood 
2-3293. 1,200 acres. Open Oct. 15 to March 


15. A state license is required. Dogs and 
guides. $10 minimum for two pheasants, 
extra birds $5. 

OMAHA. Calhoun Game Farms, Inc., 
Fort Calhoun, Neb. 18 miles from Omaha. 
Phone: Fort Calhoun 4913. 120 acres. Open 
Oct. 1 to Feb. 1. No dogs or guides. $15 


DENVER. Gunners’ Mark Game Preserve. 
15 miles north of Denver and 2 miles south 
of Henderson on Route 85. David Howe, 
Alex D. Thomson, owners. Phone: Atlas 
8-1928. 450 acres. Dogs and guides. Will 
open for pheasants about Oct. 1, and will 
be open until Feb. 28. Regular Colorado pre- 
serve season is Sept. 1 to Feb. 28. A state 
license is required. Three pheasants guaran- 
teed on an $18 minimum fee, extra birds 
$5.50 each. 

RENO. Fort Churchill Game Ranch, Fort 
Churchill, Nev. 50 miles from Reno. Best 
arrangements can be made through Holi- 
day Hotel in Reno (Glenn Spuller, sports 
director). Phone: Fairview 9-0411. 4,500 
acres. Open Sept. 1 to March 31. Dogs, 
guides and guns. $6.50 a pheasant, but 
the cost diminishes after the first three 
birds. 

DALLAS. Snug Harbor Farm Shooting 
Resort, Carrollton, Texas. 12 miles from 
Dallas. Ray D. Barrett, owner. Phone: 
Chapel 7-3066. 741 acres. Open Oct. 1 to 
April 1, and a state license is required. 
Dogs and guides. $25 a day minimum 
for five pheasants. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Peninsula Licensed 
Game Bird Club, 3601 Bayshore High- 
way, Palo Alto, Calif. 35 miles south of 
San Francisco. Phone: Yorkshire 8-1865. 
640 acres. Open Tuesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday. Dogs and guides. $15 
for two pheasants, extra birds $6 each, daily 
limit six birds. Membership fee of $290 en- 
titles sportsman to 40 pheasants, and busi- 
ness firms and other groups may join at 
$610 for 100 birds. end 
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Summer 
Album 


A drama critic (New York “Daily News”), whose 
hobby is vacation travel, wanders through 
some ghost towns in his native state of Colorado 


by JOHN CHAPMAN 


T he purpose of a vacation is to give a man time to get 
away from where he is. Often the vacationer heads 
right back to where he came from. In the case of the Chap- 
mans, my wife and I scurry off by motor from New York 
to our native state of Colorado in search of friends, fish, a 
daughter, high mountains and some new snapshots for our 
album (opposite). This last summer, in addition, we found 
some ghost towns. 

In the public mind, ghost town connotes the mining 
camp of the West that lies between the Rockies and the 
Sierras, where rugged and quarrelsome men sought their 
fortunes of silver and gold. In this vast mining area, with- 
in 18 miles of each other on Colorado’s western slope, are 
two unique ghost towns which, though they were mining 
camps, gave no thought to precious metals. One of them 
dug out of the mountains the whitest mineral known, the 
other the blackest. Between them runs swiftly a mountain 
stream aptly and accurately named Crystal River. After 
long years of somnolence they are due fora boom — but not 
a return to their heyday; this time the boom will be tour- 
ism and the sports of fishing, hunting, skiing and golf. 

Farther upstream of the two is Marble, which consists 
of a few summer cabins along the river bottoms, the ruins of 
a once-enormous marble works and one business establish- 
ment — a little roadside stand which sells soda pop, post- 
cards and rock samples. 

Eighteen miles and an inestimable number of rainbow 
trout downstream lies Redstone, so named for the lovely 
red of the outcroppings which surround it. It consists of a 
few cottages along a single street, a small general store of- 
fering a smattering of canned goods and fishing tackle, one 
gasoline pump serving “regular” gas— and an inn, and a 
mansion which has one room paneled in elephant hide. 
Once, Redstone was a thriving and astonishingly luxurious 
town for coal miners, and at its outer edge, along the bank 
of the Crystal River, a long row of coke ovens glowed 
through the night. Redstone came and went in six years 
and probably is the only ghost town ever created by Wall 
Street; it was abandoned overnight when John D. Rocke- 
feller I and J. P. Morgan acquired control of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company. The ovens have been cold for 
half a century. 

Redstone’s inn and the mansion, called Cleveholm, are 
the key to the expected boom along the Crystal River— 


these and the fact that the State of Colorado has taken 
over road maintenance from Gunnison County. Redstone 
is a five-hour drive over the Continental Divide from Den- 
ver, 25 miles closer than the famed all-year resort of Aspen. 
About two years ago Frank Kistler, a wealthy Denver- 
ite, acquired the inn and the mansion. He has made the 
mansion his home and the inn has been completely refur- 
bished, inside and out, from bathrooms to wallpaper. Red- 
stone is still only a summer resort, but Kistler plans an 
all-year operation. A ski lift and an 18-hole golf course are 
in prospect. 

But, though Redstone may boom, Marble is still the 
ghostliest of ghost towns — a particularly eerie sight under a 
full moon. A combination of fire, Hood and finance brought 
about its abandonment. 

From the vast quarry four miles upstream from the town 
had come marble of unsurpassed texture and whiteness. It 
is the marble of the Lincoln Memorial, and the quarry from 
which came the largest block of marble ever mined, the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. The marble was brought, 
rough-cut, down a mountainside, slung on a three-inch 
cable. At the mill, which was 1,700 feet long and 100 to 
150 feet wide, was machinery for fashioning the stone into 
any desired shape, including pillars. But a fire in 1926 al- 
most fatally crippled the mill, which was the largest of its 
kind in the world, and on one of its spring rampages the 
Crystal River did further damage. 

In 1927, the Colorado-Yule Marble Company was bought 
up by the Vermont Marble Company. But its rehabilita- 
tion never got started, for other factors were at work cre- 
ating a ghost town. Marble substitutes, such as terrazzo, 
were an economic threat, and the Vermont owners also 
found they could operate more cheaply in Vermont. So 
today Marble is deserted except for a few holidayers, fish- 
ermen, sightseers and the lady who sells the pop and the 
postcards. But, for miles along the river and along what was 
once the railroad right-of-way, stretches a blinding-white 
jumble— the ruins of things that were never built. When 
Marble went out of business, it dropped everything where 
it was. Slabs, sections of pillars, cornices — stones cut for 
now-forgotten purposes— were left in the mill and pushed 
overboard from railroad flatcars along the right-of-way. 
They are the Ruins of Nothing. And nobody expects to do 
anything with them, or the quarry, or the mill. (end ) 
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READING 


FOR 



YOUR FAMILY 




Ail Invitation 

to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Readers 

—to give, to own, to enjoy ... The Spectacle of Sport 

American Painting 
The World’s Great Religions 


The coupon below will bring you any (or all) of these three 
unique and rewarding books— timely, timeless books that offer 
you and your family countless hours of fine reading and in- 
formed conversation. Here is the inspiring story of mankind’s 
many religions . . . the colorful story. of three hundred years of 
American art ... the stirring story of the great moments in the 
wide world of sport. Ideas . . . information . . . adventure . . . 
inspiration ... all are here for you and your family in these 
color-filled publications, and at savings up to 25%. 

No one else could bring you these magnificently printed 
books at even three or four times the prices offered below. If 


you'd like to own them — or order them now as Christmas gifts- 
just make your selection on the coupon below and mail it back 
today. You will be billed later— and, if for any reason at all, 
you are not completely satisfied, your money will be promptly 
refunded. If, as is much more likely, you want to purchase 
additional copies for Christmas, we will try to fill your order 
from the first printings. In addition, you can select a trial sub- 
scription to either Time or Life, or enter Sports Illustrated 
as a gift to a college student at an additional saving. Choose 
from the listings below — and, if possible, mail your order 
today. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS 
OF AMERICAN FAINTING, 
by Alexander Eliot — the first 
major book to be published by 
the Editors of Time. A big 
book (94* x 12V). with 328 
pages and 250 magnificent full- 
color reproductions — more pages 
of color than hare ever been pub- 
lished in any art bool;. America's 
history as seen through the 
lives and works of its greatest 
painters, in glowing canvases 
and brilliant text, with full 
index and historical chart. To 
be published November 1st at 
$13.50 for the regular edition 
and $15.50 for a deluxe edition 
specially bound and boxed. Your 
pre-publication price: regular 
edition $9.85, deluxe edition 
$11.85. 

THE SPECTACLE OF SPORT 

— by the Editors and writers of 
Spouts Illustrated — a mag- 
nificent anthology of the golden 
moments of sport. 320 pages, 
including 200 full pages incolor. 
The memorable scenes of sport- 
dom stirringly captured by 
photographers like Mark Kauf- 
man. Dick Meek. John Zimmer- 
man ... by writers like William 
Faulkner. Alec Waugh. Budd 
Schulberg. Beautifully printed 
on DO lb. coated stock, full 
9 x 12 pages, this book will help 
you re-live, again and again, 
the great moments in this wide 
world of sport and outdoors. 
To be published in November @ 
$15.00 — special pre-publication 
price, $10.95. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

Give a one-year gift subscrip- 
tion to a college student — spe- 
cial reduced rate only $4 for 52 
issues. 


TIME - The Weekly Xncs- 
magazine. All the world’s im- 
portant news summed up 
quickly, brightly, memorably — 
to clarify the complex facta of 
International Affairs, Business, 
Medicine. Science . . . help you 
choose the best in Books. Thea- 
ter, TV. News told with back- 
ground and perspective, in terms 
of the people who make it . . . 
news you’lJ’wsc — on the job. in 
conversation, in your personal 
plans. Regularly $7 a year. 25c 
a copy — 23 weeks for only $1.97. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT RE- 
LIGIONS — by the Editors of 
LIFE. Within the 314 pages ot 
this huge, beautiful volume, the 
panorama of mankind's spirit- 
ual heritage unfolds in 175.000 
words of narrative and hundreds 
of superb full-color plates. Here 
is an inspiring presentation of 
the beliefs and customs of 
Christianity. Judaism. Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism, Confucianism • 
Taoism and Islam — all the ma- 
terial in the Life series, plus 
160 added pages. Deluxe Edition 
$15.50, Regular Edition $13.50. 


LIFE. Twelve million house- 
holds turn to Life to see — news 
in pictures, photo-essays on 
every field of man's endeavor, 
Life’s famous extra features- 
Now in Life or coming soon: 
‘‘Frontiers of Tomorrow,” 
“Great Adventures,” "The 
Winning of the West,” a special 
issueon‘‘The American World." 
Regularly $6.75 a year, 25c a 
copy. Life is available to new 
subscribers at the special in- 
troductory rate of 44 weeks for 
only $4.84. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 540 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago II. Illinois 

Please send me the items checked below and bill me later. (I understand you will return my 
money if I am not completely pleased.) 

The World’s Great Religions 


Q Regular Edition $13.50 
□ Deluxe Edition $15.50 

LIFE 

□ 

44 weeks for only $4.84 

American Painting 

Q Regular Edition $9.85 

Q Deluxe Edition $11.85 

TIME 

□ 

23 weeks for only $1.97 

The Spectacle of Sport 
□ $10.95 

SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 

□ 

52 weeks for only $4.00 

ONLY FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS. 

(Eoch order must show year 

name 

address 

city zone 

slate 




This offer good in U.S.A. only. Ordering one item does not require ordering any other, S-3414 
and you will be billed separately for each. T-3409 
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newest thing in 



Ivy Look Trousers 


• Husky, aJJ-iveather corduroys with 
the authentic Ivy Look — campus-style 
tapered legs, back strap with buckle, 
graduated rise for comfort. At most 
good stores in choice of rich colors. 
About $5.95 for men; less for boys. 


STAHL- URBAN COMPANY. TERRE HAUTE IND 



GET TOTAL RELIEF FROM EXCESS 
STOMACH ACIDS IN 4 SECONDS! 



PUTS ALL THE FIZZ WHERE THE TROUBLE IS! 


TIP FROM 
TOP 

from BUCK LUCE 
Sands Point Golf Club, Port Washington, N.Y. 

FOR THE AVERAGE GOLFER 

The trap shot, to my way of thinking, is one of the least difficult 
shots in golf, for it is the only one which allows the player a mar- 
gin for error of almost two inches. Ideally, you should contact the 
sand two inches behind the ball, but even if your stroke is erratic 
and you hit the sand only a quarter of an inch behind the ball, 
you will produce a fairly good and serviceable shot. Golf is seldom 
this lenient. 

In playing from sand, the golfer should play the ball off his 
left heel and the face of the club should be open. This gives you 
the maximum loft of the club face, and the ball will get into the air 
with the quickest upward flight. Getting out of the trap, after all, 
is the most important thing. There is no need to force a shot from 
sand, for the construction of the sand iron provides you with a 
wide sole that has a bounce to it. If you swing the club right, it 
will do most of the work for you. So, instead of trying to flip the 
ball by consciously breaking the wrists, which is wrong and unnec- 
essary, concentrate on developing a firm and rhythmic swing a 
one-piece swing in which an even tempo is sustained from start 
to finish. Furthermore, you will gain consistency if you remember 
that if you take the club back a certain distance on the backswing, 
it must go through an equal distance on the follow-through. 




/O 



NEXT WEEK: JIMMY HINES ON THE LATERAL-SHIFT PIVOT 
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NEW 


ROYAL 

TRITON 



UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 

Los Angelos: Union Oil Bldg. • New York! <5 Rockefeller Plara • Chicago: 1605 Bankers Bldg. • Kansas City, Mo.: 612 W. 47th St. • Dellas: Fidelity Union Life Bldg. 
Philadelphia: No. Ono Wynnewood Rd.. Wynnewood, Pa. e Boston: 214 Harvard Ave. • New Orleans: 644 Nal l Bank of Commorce Bldg, e Atlanta: 1401 Pcochtroo SI. 
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BONNIE PRUDDEN 



The floor swim helps strengthen 
upper and lower back muscles 


Many people today suffer from a combination of weak 
backs and muscular tension, which separately or together 
contribute to discomfort and pain in the upper and lower 
back. With this exercise Bonnie Prudden shows you how to 
avoid or correct this condition. If you notice strain in your 
lower back while doing the exercise, place a pillow under 
your body and then continue. Eventually you should be 
able to do the exercise without the pillow. 

TIPS FOR LIVING: When walking, tighten your abdom- 



Lie prone on the floor and raise your right arm and your left leg at 
the same time. Gradually increase height, number and speed of lifts. 



Repeat the exercise with the left arm and the right leg raised simul- 
taneously. For variety, raise both arms or both legs at the same time. 
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Can trou$er$ have world renown ? 


All over the 


world there is a special, as yet unchartered, association whose members 


are the wearers of Daks. For Daks are the famous English self-supporting 


trousers that mace the 


the best milieux every- 


than distinction to the wearer. 


they are easy to sit and walk 


They hang straight. The pleats 


oi colours in lightweight British 

O O 


of-breed. Prices from $29.50. 
$16.00) You will find Daks in 



best clubs, the best homes, 
where. Daks lend more 
Tailored for moving about, 
in, and a pleasure to see. 


lie flat. In an unusual ar 


ray 


woollens rated by experts as best- 
In linen $22.5-0. (Walking shorts, 
fine stores across the country, 01- 


write Simpson Imports Inc, Dept SI, 9 East 37th St, New York 16. Telephone 


MU 5-7445. Also Daks for women : skirts from $22. 95, slacks and walking shorts 


Yet!. ..if they're 


Tailored by 5 . Simpson Ltd, London, England 


DAKS 
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HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: What is there about football that 
makes you, like the game so much? 


GENERAL NATHAN F. TWINING 



Chairman, .Joint Chiefs 
of Staff 

Washington, D.C. 

I like the game be- 
cause it gives boys an 
opportunity to devel- 
op a strong, compet- 
itive spirit; it demands 
that players be in top 
condition; it promotes poise and ability to 
think and react under pressure. It’s a 
rough, tough sport that creates great en- 
thusiasm both on and off the field. 


ROBERT L. MOORE 

Chairman of the Board 
Sheraton Corporation 
of America 

I love the keen com- 
petition and all the 
sportsmanship. Also, 
football is a wonder- 
fully nostalgic link 
with old Harvard and 
it re-evokes the youthful enthusiasms of 
undergraduate days. The Harvard- Yale 
game is among the oldest college classics. 
I haven’t missed a game since 1913. 



AUDREY MEADOWS 

Television actress 
Washington, D.C. 


The Washington Red- 
skins. I’m wild about 
them. College football 
is wonderful for color 
and tradition, but pro 
football is more excit- 
ing. I’ve followed the Redskins from the 
days of the incomparable Sammy Baugh. 
My husband and I have tickets on the 
50-yard line. We never miss a game*. 



WILFRID SMITH 



Sports editor 

The Chicago Tribune 


The strategy excites 
me. Football requires 
keen intelligence, as 
thrilling in victory as 
a decisive move in 
chess. Based on hard 
body contact, it demands courage. Also 
proficiency at it requires coordination of 
speed and power, without which there can 


be few individual stars. 


MRS. WILMA SKROCKI 

Owner, beauty salon 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Football is the most 
refreshing sport. I love 
the excitement, the 
rushing, the cheers, the 
banners and flowers. 
I also like football be- 
cause my husband, from Michigan State, 
and my son love it so much. When the foot- 
ball season comes along, it makes me think: 
Gee, it’s good to be alive. 



JUDY GARLAND 





than baseball. Our 
If they played the 
they play football, 
couldn’t accomplish 


Movie star 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Although I don’t un- 
derstand football as 
well as I do baseball, I 
think it’s a heck of a 
game. It gives me more 
thrills and excitement 
boys are at their best, 
game of life the way 
there’s nothing they 


BILL O'M AR A 

Sports director 
KING-TV and radio 
Seattle 

Because it is one of the 
best personifications 
of life in America. 
Physical contact calls 
. for soun ^ condition 

and mental alertness. 
The game demands concentration and a 
keen desire to excel. I particularly like the 
opportunity for college educations given 
deserving athletes. 



UTA VON BERN 



Fashion model 
New York City 


When I came from 
Germany and saw my 
first game at S MU, the 
players looked like 
warriors from Mars 
and all the roughness 
shocked me. Only the cheerleaders, the 
cheers, the bands and the crowds made the 
spectacle interesting. Now I understand 
and like it. It reflects the spirit of America. 


FLORENCE ERICKSON 

President, Cinema 
Hairstylists Society 
Los Angeles 

The thing that makes 
me like football is my 
husband’s excitement* 
when we are at a game. 
I look at his face and 
I see a miracle. He is 
20 years younger. Football helps to keep 
him young. I never thought the day would 
come when I’d look forward to the foot- 
ball season. 



MYONG SON 

College student 
Seoul, Korea 


The first football game 
I saw was in Korea, 
played by American 
soldiers. It was rough 
but I was not sur- 
prised. Your soldiers 
are rough fighters. The maneuvering men 
interested me most. It was like a real battle 
and I liked it. In America, football is the 
best game. I like the sportsmanship. 
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Famous last worc/s — 

“I’ll get my antifreeze tomorrow!” 


Why go through this again — take steps now! 

1 . Take your car to your regular serviceman. 

2. Give him time for a complete check of the 
entire cooling system. 


3. Ask him to install his company brand of 
glycol all-winter antifreeze. 

Three easy steps right now . . . and you’re 
ready for carefree winter driving! 


Dow is a leading producer and supplier of ethylene glycol to the antifreeze industry. 


The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan 
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Look for the Acritan* 
advertisement inside 
the f ront cover 
of this magazine 

THEN LOOK FOR 
MANHATTAN® 
SPORTS SHIRTS 
OF 100% ACRILAN® 
HERE 

Arlington Heights, 111 Four Seasons 

Atlanta, Ga Muse’s 

Atlanta, Ga Parks Chambers 

Bensenville, 111 Tioga Toggery 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Odum, Bowers & White 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa Armstrong’s 

Corpus Christi, Texas Lichtenstein’s 

Dallas, Texas A. Harris & Co. 

Des Moines, Iowa. Bodin Van Dorn 

Eau Claire, Wis II & L Men’s Shop 

East St. Louis, 111 Al's Men’s Shop 

Forest Hills, N.Y..F. H. Dunstatter, Inc. 

Indianapolis, Ind H. P. Wasson 

Kansas City, Mo Emery, Bird, Thayer 

La Crosse, Wis. Newburg’s 

La Grange, 111. Village Men’s Shop 

Lansing, Mich. Small's 

Milwaukee, Wis Stumpf’s 

Portland, Ore John Helmer 

Portland, Ore. Mathis, Inc. 

Portland, Ore. Nudelman’s 

Portland, Ore. ...... M. & H. H. Sichel 

Providence, R. I The Outlet Co. 

Rochester, N. Y E. W. Edwards & Son 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co. 
Waukegan, 111. .....Lovinger’s 

Also available in other fine stores 
throughout the country. 

LEFT: Ivy Acril—in striped variations 
of grey and browns about $8.95. 

RIGHT: A erilpaise — variations of 
brown, red and black about $8.95. 

Not shown: basic solid jersey shirt 
and other colorful stripes from $s.oo 
to $7.95. 

Sizes S, M, L, XL. 

*acrylic fiber by Chemstrand. 

Sport Knits by 



444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE READERS 
TAKE OVER 

SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR: 

NOMINATIONS WELCOME 

Sirs: 

Now, I repeat, now is the time for your 
Mr. Holland or Mr. O'Neil to sit down and 
write the nominating story of Sports Il- 
lustrated'* Sportsman of the Year 1957. 
The man: Boston’s Ted Williams, of course. 
Ageless and peerless, you surely must agree 
that he is this year's man. 

William McCarthy 

Boston 

Sirs: 

I nominate Althea Gibson Sportswoman 
of the Year, 1957. Hers is the most remark- 
able achievement to date. 

Stephanie Ames 

T oledo 
Sirs: 

When ye eds. start thinking about 1957’s 
Sportsman of the Year, I hope they will 
ask 1956 winner Bobby Morrow for his 
choice. 

Helen Fibrey 

New York 

• With football’s Saturday’s heroes 
still to be reckoned with, Bobby Mor- 
row hereby formally opens nomina- 
tions for Sportsman (or Sportswoman) 
of the Year with his choice: Bob Gu- 
towski or Floyd Patterson. The win- 
ner, who will join the distinguished 
company of Roger Bannister (1954), 
Johnny Podres (1955) and Bobby Mor- 
row (1956), may already have made 
his mark or may as yet be unheard 
of. He (or she) may be a person who 
made a sustained contribution to the 
sporting ideal— or someone who, for a 
single blazing hour or day, displayed 
that quality described by Ernest Hem- 
ingway as “grace under pressure.” 
He may be amateur or professional, a 
star, a trainer, an owner, a teacher, 
an official, a coach. In any case, the 
editors, who will announce their deci- 
sion in the special year-end issue of 
Sports Illustrated, will be grate- 
ful for help. — ED. 

BRIDGE: WELCOME 

Sirs: 

Another major triumph for Sports Illus- 
trated and a big bonus for all your bridge- 
loving readers came as a happy surprise in 
your Sept. 16 issup. 

Thank you for giving us Charles Goren — 
he will fill that long-felt want: easy and 
practical bridge advice for everyone. 

Sacramento boasts hosts of bridge addicts 
and admirers of Charles Goren. 

Margaret Place 

Sacramento 

Sirs: 

I see you are going to teach bridge. So 
this is a "sport”. . . ? 

Henry Jewett Greene 
Winter Park, Fla. 





BUY A PAIR! HAVE A SPARE! 


G-E PROJECTION LAMPS 


FOR ALL SLIDE AND MOVIE PROJECTORS 


GENERAL © ELECTRIC 


You can start 
an annuity on 
your own life 
now 

D URING accumulation of 
your money at com- 
pound interest there’ll be no 
current tax obligation to you, 
and upon retirement the pay- 
ments from your annuity will 
also get favorable tax treat- 
ment. While this is the surest 
way to provide retirement in- 
come, it can also be the most 
profitable. For our plan to start 
building your annuity now 
write New England Life, Back 
Bay P.O. Box 333N, Boston 17. 
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Sirs: 


. . . Bridge is a sport, as Culbertson used 
to say, "second only to love." 

Alfred Planco 

New York 

GLOBAL BASEBALL 

Sirs: 

I read with interest in Events & Dis- 
coveries Sept. 2.‘!i that Richard S. 
Falk of Milwaukee is the father of ^lohal 
baseball. 

As a matter of fact, J. G. Taylor Spink, 
with whom I was formerly associated at his 
office of Thr Sport ini/ News in St. Louis, 
should get that rating. More than 10 years 
ago, Spink was Global Commissioner for 
the National Baseball Congress (which 
cooperates with Falk in his present tour- 
nament) and made a number of trips 
out of the country to get the clubs orga- 
nized and interested in coming to the U.S. 
for competition. He was in Japan for 
two weeks in 1949 and lined up the Jap- 
anese teams that now have 'been coming 
to the U.S. 

Virgil Cory 

Denver 


• A well-deserved pat on the back for 
Taylor Spink. — ED. 


WANTED: MR. TACHE 

Sirs: 

I am writing to you about our dog, Mr. 
Taehe, whom we have raised from the age 
of seven weeks and who never let me out of 
his sight and who now has disappeared. 

V hen Taehe grew to be so beautiful, we 
decided to show him. This summer he 
completed his championship. The first 
and only time he was shown as a champion 
was at the Somerset Hills show at Far 
Hills, N..I. on September 7, where he was 
best of breed. 

The next day, Sunday, he disappeared. 
Although I have advertised in the papers 
and on radio and circulated more than 
1,000 notices, we have heard nothing, 
t ports Illustrated reaches so many 
readers all over the country. 1 have to 
be desperate to ask if you could print his 
picture. 

Mary De W. Daly 

Gladstone. N.J. 

• Will anyone who sees Tache please 
call Gladstone, New Jersey, Peapack 
8-0491.— ED. 



HAVE YOU SEEN TACHE? 



The first time 
you wear them . . . 


you’ll notice there’s something really 
different about French Shriners. 

The difference is immediate “all-over” 
comfort, the result of quality that is 
built in . . . not rubbed on. 

Style 430 - Black Imported Bavarian Calf . . . $22.95 
Also Style 429 - In Brown . . . $22.95 
Other Styles from $19.95 


R e/VCH /> HR/HCR. 


443 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 
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7-TRANSISTOR PORTABLE RADIO 


Small enough l<> travel in pocket or purse, yet performs like a big radio 
wherever it goes! Powered by 7 miracle transistors and Westinghouse 
Silver Safeguard Chassis, it's immune to heat, vibration— can't wear 
out or burn out. Runs on low-cost, long-life battery. Unbreakable 
case in choice of colors. 90 day parts and labor warranty. 

you CAN BE SURE . ..IF ITS Westindhouse 

Television-Radio Division • Mctuchen, New Jersey 



a member in good styling 
of the St. Marys fashion family 

Grey, scarlet, camel, and 4 smart plaids in pure 
wool fleece! Quilled lining. $39.95 al leadingstores 
everywhere or write for name of nearest dealer. 

Congress Sportswear Co., Inc. 

89 Bedford Sr., Bo«ton, Mass. 

5t. Marys Woolen Mfg. Co., Inc. 

St. Morys. Ohio 



Wonderfully good, here is ONE wine 
everybody likes . . . easy to serve, goes 
wilh everything. America's first — and 
America's favorite vin rose. 


California 

GRENACHE ROSE 


FREE — Quarterly News on wines and recipes. 
Write Almaden Vineyards, P.O. Bo* 906 
Los Catos, California 


continued 

BASEBALL: SOLITARY BLESSING 

Sirs: 

“To err is human,” and il is also human 
to notice the other man’s errors. You have 
been guilty of the former, and I am being 
guilty of the latter. I had to mark down an 
error for you when I came to the Baseball 
X-Ray (Sept. 16). You have informed 
baseball lovers everywhere that Infielder 
Herb Flews of Washington has hit no 
home runs for the entire season. It is an 
established fact that Plews is not blessed 
with that popular ability of driving a ball 
out of the park. Nevertheless, let us give 
credit where credit is due. One day last 
summer Mr. Plews stepped up to the plate 
in Comiskey Park and amazed the White 
Sox wilh a solid smash into the right-field 
seats. It was his first and only home run of 
the season, but a good one. 

Sports Illustrated is about the most re- 
laxing recreation I find in the midst of the 
hustle and bustle of my profession. Your 
articles arc interesting and satisfying, giv- 
ing the sports enthusiast a wealth of en- 
joyment with a variety of information. 
Your special baseball and football issues 
have been superb. 

Rev. Martin T. Bradtke 
West Bend, Wis. 

• Rev. Brarltke is correct-— ED. 

TRACK: LET US RECOGNIZE . . . 

Sirs: 

It always makes me angry to see unjusti- 
fied criticism of foreign athletes who break 
records just because they’re foreign. Your 
article on the illegal Russian jumping shoe 
(SI, Sept. 9) is a case in point. 

I do not recall a similar article by your 
staff when Bud Held broke the World 
Javelin Record with his illegal or yet to be 
declared legal “Held javelin.” 

American high jumpers have been using 
cushions inside and outside of their shoes 
for years, including sponge-rubber soles 
indoors, to no avail. Harold Osborn used 
to be accused of holding the bar on with 
his inside arm. Then they had to make 
diving legal. Let us recognize the fact that 
a number of our track records are or have 
been lousy for years. The 6-foot 1 1 J^-inch 
high jump record of Davis was not much 
of a jump for a man nearly 6 feet 8 inches 
tall. Next Gutowski will be accused of us- 
ing a too springy pole, which we saw Sueo 
Ohe of Japan demonstrate in Madison 
Square Garden in 1937. The pole doesn’t 
make the pole vaulter. Richards could 
probably make 15 feet with a modified 
clothes pole of sufficient length. 

You may expect some other startling 
track performances out of Russia in the 
future. With 200 million people to draw 
from, adequately motivated and scientifi- 
cally trained, the U.S. will not be able to 
keep pace. Track has become too much of 
a political football in this country. 

Richard V. Ganslen, Ph.D. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

• Sports Illustrated, not yet born 
when the Rev. Held set his mark Aug. 
8, 1953, discussed in detail the still 
controversial new javelin in its June 6, 
1955 issue. — ED. 
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WEEKEND SHOPPER 


FABULOUS 

CHAMOIS 





Golfers WHAM-0 for practice 


NEW/ 


GROOVE YOUR SWING AT HOME I 


DEVELOP FORM - CORRECT HOOK AND 



- WOODS AND IRONS - USE 

Wo ball tO (base! Simply push into ground ond 
hit. Returns to position after club swing. Imper- 
fections in your swing are indicated by action of 
Whom-O. Practice just 5 minutes a day with our 
instructions and play 100% better on Sunday! 
Folds to S ' For gof/ bog. Use to worm up at storting 
tee. Tough pliable plastic, ash hordwood stock. 5" 
steel spikes. Withstands violent abuse. Only $1 .95 
complete. Guaranteed.Makes ideal gift. At dealers. 

Or write WAMO MFG. CO- 
BOX 32-B, SAN GABRIEL, CALIFORNIA 
Free catalog on Wamo games and other products. 


FACTORY 10 YOU 

'K/onltCo “putMt M - ii Unm 
SLEEPING BAGS 

PROVEN! Eddie BAUER ileepine 
bags are rated the finest by expe- 
dilion leaders, guides, mountain— n, ^ 
foresters ond authorities everywhere 
AIL TYPES: Singles, Twin Sets, Mummies. 

Station Wagon Bags. 



C^^BAlltR 


Leather xuith Character 
Mellow • Rugged • Natural 
English Coach Hide 

WEEKEND SHOPPER 
Open type, 
large capacity, 
big bucket 
carrying bag. 

10" wide x 
10%" high in 
natural 

tan . . . $14.50 
POSTAGE PAID. 



Genuine imported cowhide, bark tanned as 
in the old coaching days. Soft, beautiful 
leather in honest, natural finish — stays 
handsome under hardest wear and handling. 

It's different — you’ll like its individuality 
and style. 

Immed-ate delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Applicable taxes paid Ask lor flee Illustrated 
Catalog showing many other beautiful imported 
leather products sold by this 81 H generation 
English Leather Family. 

Send check Of money order lo: 

Rich a rd son 

LEATHER COMPANY 

DEPT. SI 10 

207 ESSEX ST., BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Christmas . . . is only 
68 shopping days away . . . 

For the easiest and best way to 
make the most of them, between now 
and then, keep your eye on THE 
WEEKEND 
SHOPPER 
. . . where 
you’ll find the 
new . . . thedif- 
v ferent . . . the un- 
expected gift for fam- 
'l /V-4 ily and friends . . . 
cJlJ \jcr^ It’s a perfect place 
to do your Christ- 
mas shopping early 
and do it well. 



An OIL PORTRAIT 


r Hon 


a 


Address our Studio SJOa 
for Complete Details 

AMERICAN PORTRAIT ARTISTS 

Over I OO Outstanding Portrait Painters 
507 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. y. » UN 3-4676 


l it usual 

CHRISTMAS CARDS 

* -w 

A I *"3* sport fir signs 

• golf 

. 40F • skiing 

fe iZ 


t- 


ling 

• fishing 

• hunting 

• boating 




BEAU MONDE 

469 Beacon St., • Boston 1 5, Mass. • Dept. A 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

READERS AND 

PERFECT FOR 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 



Sorry, no C.O.D. POSTPAID 

BERLINER WEAR 23 Hudson Ave., 
OEPT. 71 Mt. Vernon, N, Y. 



I go fora 


Over 
30 styles 
lor Street, 

Dress, Sport. 

Most styles $24.95 


Wishing won't make you TALLER . . . 
but "ELEVATORS” will! In these 
wonderful height-increasing 
you grow almost 2 inches — 
the instant you put them 
on. No one will ever guess 
hidden secret, for 
heels are no higher 
than in any other 
fine shoes. Try a 
pair, you'll look 
better, feel 
better, and do 
better 



STONE TARIOW Sa’.i 
Depl. 1 1057. Brockton 6$, Mass. 
Please send Free Booklet showing 
I understand no salesman will call. 



OCTOBER 7. 1957 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



ED MOORE A sharp man with a 

gun or fishing rod, Ed 
Moore has pursued game in many corners of the globe. 
His most recent foray was in the wilds of Kodiak Island, 
Alaska, where he tracked down this nine-foot Kodiak 
bear to add to his trophies. A member of the family of 
grizzlies, largest carnivores on earth, this fellow weighed 
just under 1,100 pounds. Moore got him at dusk on his 
first day out near Karluk Lake with a Winchester Model 
70, .375 H & H Magnum at 125 yards. He then spent the 
remainder of his two weeks fishing. 

Formally (and rarely) known as R. Edwin Moore, he 
is president and director of Bell & Gossett Co., machine 


and chemical manufacturers in Morton Grove, Illinois. 
A big, jolly man of 60 (6 feet 3 inches, 245 pounds, who 
wrestled for sport in his younger days), he lives with his 
wife and daughter in Winnetka and operates a 500-acre 
farm in Walworth, Wisconsin, near Lake Geneva. Owner 
of a collection of almost 100 usable guns, Moore is more 
than a dilettante. He has recently perfected a new sight 
for shotguns which is in the process of being patented 
and which gives promise of keen accuracy in all hunting. 

In addition to these talents Moore’s friends claim for 
him the title of world’s finest trick-shot artist with a 
slingshot. His accuracy with it is deadly — and why not? 
He learned to use one even before he had a real gun. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



The Fifth International Trophy 
and Canada Cup Championship 
International Golf Matches 


sponsored by 

International Golf Association, 

Japan Golf Association 

and Yomiuri Shimbun 

October 24 through 27, 1957 

at the Kasumigaseki Country Club, Tokyo, Japan 

Teams from thirty countries 

will participate. 

United States team: Sam Snead, Jimmy Demaret 

Previous winners: 
Argentina 1953 
Australia 1954 
United States 1955 
United States 1956 



555 EH for < 

555 0'» T 7 ft* i' 

IMf =■• * 7 


Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

Republic of China 
Colombia 
Denmark 
Egjpt 

England 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 

Republic of Korea 

Mexico 

New Zealand 

Philippines 

Portugal 

Scotland 

South Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Thailand 

United States 

Wales 


International Good-Will through Golf 



FAMILY SECRETS . . . 

“Many of our special ways of making Old Kentucky Tavern so 
mellow are family secrets — but here’s one everyone knows. 
Ours is the only premium Bond that gets every drop timed to 
perfection 7 full years! Nature needs that long for the full 
(lowering of Bourbon flavor. So linger over your next sip. 
I do believe you’ll find this perfect flavor a rare delight.” 

KFNTIIOKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 100 PROOF B OTT L E D - 1 N - BO N D & 86 PROOF 
GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO., "Where Perfection of Product is Tradition'' LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 




